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“ &t)C peculiar Institution.” 


A SOUTHERN SCENE. 

Extract of a letter received from Nathan Hinshaw, 
of Randolph county, Indiana, from 1 a correspondent in 
the South : 

“ The crying injustice and cruelty of Slavery had 
frequently engaged my attention during the course of 
my journey ; but never more than while I was in this 
place, where this oppressed race are very numerous 
and frequently sold at auction like cattle. At one of 
these sales, I was much affected in hearing a young 
colored man pleading his cause. His aged fatherand 
mother, and his wife and child, were all mounted up¬ 
on the stage, so that they might be seen by the bid¬ 
ders ; they were about to be sold. The young man 
stepped forward and stood by them, but was soon 
ordered down. He said he wanted to be sold with 
them ; but was told that he could not, as it was a 
sale to satisfy a mortgage upon the others, in which 
he was not included. He plead with very affecting 
and moving language, to show how hard it was tq 
separate from his family ; but it was all to no pur¬ 
pose. When he saw that his prayer was unheeded, 
and that the others would be sold without him, he 
burst into a flood of tears, and in the anguish of his 
feelings, besought them rather to kill him, ' for,’ said 
he, ‘ I would rather die than be separated from my 
family.’ Upon which he was dragged off the scaf¬ 
fold, and driven away. The company went on bid¬ 
ding, apparently as unconcerned as though the auc¬ 
tioneer had been selling a sheep ; while the screams 
and prayers of the aged parents, and of the bereaved 
wife with the infant in her arms, went up to heaven 
in behalf of themselves, and especially for the poor 
young man, who had been so inhumanly torn away 
from them. Besides .these victims of cruel. and un¬ 
christian avarice, there was a large number more con¬ 
fined in a cellar, who were brought out and sold i’ol 
different purchasers. Thus it is, that near relatives 
are violently separated, never mbre to see each other 
in this World !” 


Pro-Slaucnj. 


From the Christian Mirror, Exeter, New Hampshire. 

DELUSIONS. 

It is comforting to a charitable mind, that we are 
net compelled to attribute all the strange doctrines 
that are broached, and the erratic movements that 
are made, to malicious designs. At least malice is 
not imputable to every one who avows and defends 
these strange vagaries. One prominent man of this, 
class we suppose to be Wendell Phillips, a distin¬ 
guished speaker at the late meeting of the Anti- 
Slavery Society in New-York, old organization. 

He seems to possess great amiability of temper, 
naturally, a fine taste, and good talents, and a win¬ 
ning eloquence, which has few parallels. Yet he 
denounces the Constitution of his country, and the 
Church of his Redeemer, in term® the most bold and 
decided. He professes to see no hope of emancipa¬ 
tion for the slave, or for the prevalence of universal 
liberty but by the dissolution of the Church ! What 
can have wrought such a conviction in a mind so 
well informed, and, as we presume, predisposed to 
fairness I 

The question we need not attempt to solve; but 
that he labors under an egregious misapprehension 
is capable of full demonstration. We do not believe 
there is another class of men of equal numbers in 
the land, who feel so much on account of this dread¬ 
ful evil, or mourn over it so deeply and heartily as 
the ministers and members of our churches in the 
free States. We doubt not that Mr. P. himself de¬ 
rived his anti-slavery principles and feelings from or 
through the Church, by some one or more of the 
channels of its influence. In our own country cer¬ 
tainly, ministers of the gospel have been among the 
foremost and most efficient in pleading the cause of 
liberty, and their flocks have largely sympathized 
with them. When the modern agitation begun, none 
were more hearty in it, than a large portion of our 
ministers and church members. Many of them con¬ 
nected themselves with the American Anti-Slavery 
Society and its auxiliaries; and many more would 
have done the same, but for the knowledge of prin¬ 
ciples avowed by some of its leaders, fraught with 
more fatal dangers than Slavery itself. Not a few 
who did join and labor with indefatigable zeal, were 
obliged to disconnect themselves, or act as traitors to 
their Master. Garrison, with whom Mr. P. acts, 
early manifested the most decided hostility to the 
Sabbath, the ministry, and the Church ; and gave oc¬ 
casion for the shrewd suspicion, that the abolition of 
these rather than of Slavery, was the object of his 
zeal. How could ministers, who are set for the de¬ 
fence of the gospel, and are solemnly bound to main¬ 
tain and defend its institutions, continue to be “ trne 
yoke fellows” with such a man and his associates T 
It is by no means clear, that the Church in her col¬ 
lective capacity, is bound to array herself againt ci¬ 
vil Government and its ordinances. She was not by 
Christ and his apostles. If Government exacted of 
her members anything which was sinful, they qui¬ 
etly refused obedience, and chose the penalty. In 
our country, the members of the church have more 
appropriate facilities for acting upon and influencing 
the Government, than any furnished them by their 
ecclesiastical relations. They have rights and pre¬ 
rogatives as citizens, which they can use in connec¬ 
tion with their fellow-citizens out of the Church for 
such purposes.' 

The Church is the “pillar and ground of the truth.” 
It is her great business, her absorbing and permanent 
duty, to exemplify and propagate the gospel; and 
there are very good reasons why she should prose¬ 
cute this aim, instead of relinquishing it for some 
subordinate work. Her direct efforts to abolish Sla¬ 
very might not prove speedily, if at all, successful. 
But she has that to impart which can make a slave 
happy even in bonds, and happy forever. We have 
good authority for saying that “in Christ Jesus 
there is neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian, ScythiaD, 
bond or free.” The Church does right to recognize 
this great truth, and do her utmost to give the gos¬ 
pel to all. In so doing she acts in accordance with 
her vocation. The gospel was intended for all, is 
equally a blessing to all who receive it, and raises all, 
in the most essential respects, to the same level. 

If she would act vigorously in this line of opera¬ 


tion, it would prove the best thing She could do tor 
theslaves, and every other class of human beings. It 
would be keeping in vigorous operation an influence, 
which in due time, will adjust every wrong. There 
are moral diseases, as well as bodily, which you can¬ 
not always reach by a direct effort. You must raise 
the tone of general health, and invigorate the con¬ 
stitution, and thus throw off a local malady. We 
have not a doubt, that an analogous process is going 
forward in the Church ; and what sire is doing has 
an important and effectual bearing on the extinction 
of Slavery—as little obvious perhaps, as the silent 
operations of dews and suns on the process of vege¬ 
tation ; but not the less important on this account. 
It is not the tornado and the tempest chiefly, that 
render the earth productive. 

It is preposterous to decry the Church and her min¬ 
istry at this rate. Who have labored to better pur¬ 
pose than Hopkins, Edwards, Channing, and Way- 
land, not to mention others living and dead. And it 
may be asked, what part of the church or ministry, 
in the free States, have not hailed and cheered these 
efforts? It is a grievous wrong to charge her with 
standing in the way of emancipation. But what she 
does on this subject, she is anxious to have done, “ de¬ 
cently and in order,” as the Scriptures require ; not 
by the demolition of civil Government, but by the 
legitimate operations of truth, and we trust no 
brow-beating or censure will ever drive herfrom this 

The lessons of experience are instructive on this 
point. We do not know a local church, which has 
taken the violent course, or placed the personal li¬ 
berty of the slave higher on the scale of worth than 
his eternal salvation, which has not suffered a sad 
deterioration, and come to show less regard to what¬ 
soever things are pure, honest, just,lovely, peaceful, 
and of good report. 

We would tell Mr. P. that it is the easiest thing 
in the world to censure and denounce. And there is 
no association of men in the world that has not 
faults enough to afford him material for censure, not 
excepting his own favorite Society. But it is a mi¬ 
serable way to employ one’s breath. If he will look 
attentively and impartially, he will find something 
good also, even in that Church which he has so indis¬ 
criminately execrated. 


From the New-York New.. 

DIVISION OF THE METHODIST CHURCH. 

The hasty and ill-judged action of the Methodist 
Conference in the case of Bishop Andrew is matter 
of deep regret, not only to the members of (he 
church, but to the friends of religion and good order 
generally, as well as of the Union, our common 
country. Disguised as it may be, it is undeniably a 
bold attempt to make the exercise of certain rights of 
citizenship a disqualification to hold office in the 
church. It is understood that Bishop Andrew was 
elected as a Southern man, but non-slaveholder, and 
in consequence of the unexpected acquisition of 
slaves, the Conference, in a h.asry and thoughtless 
manner, that might better become passionate chil¬ 
dren than grave elders, passed a resolution that he ab¬ 
stain from the exercise of his powers until his slaves 
should be made free. We have no doubt that this 
action of the Conference is distasteful to nine-tenths 
of the members of the church, inasmuch as it is an 
unwarrantable attempt to reach the temporal affairs 
of one member, through their spiritual connection 
with him. It is an attempt to deprive the South of a 
Bishop on a plea, not only entirely foreign to spiritual 
matters, but one, the end and object of which is 
bloodshed and murder, involved in the crime of 
treason to the country. Nothing so much tends to 
lower the high character which the chief officers of 
the Church should sustain, and to disperse the halo 
of awe and respect with which they are usually sur¬ 
rounded, than for them to step aside from their spi¬ 
ritual duties, and under the influenced' prejudice, Jo; 
become the tools of a morbid fanaticism. Under such 
circumstances it can become no ground of com¬ 
plaint that the South, whose rights, guarantied to 
iter under the Constitution, are thus sought to be 
filched from her, should wish to withdraw from a 
connection with those who, having ceased to be 
charitable, are no longer disposed to dwell in bro¬ 
therly love. 


From the My.tery. 

WORKMEN. 

In passing round the Burnt District, we see com¬ 
paratively few colored men at work, although we 
have a personal knowledge of several who are prime 
workmen in brick and stone, as well as excellent 
plasterers, to say nothing about the laborers. 

Whose fault is this—is it because colored men are 
too diffident to seek employment of this kind, or is it 
on account of (as it has been told to us) white men, 
and those who are strangers, too, and havecomefrom 
a distance to seek work among the ruins of our city, 
who refuse to work for any man that employs a co¬ 
lored workman ? W.e don’t know whether this be 
true or false, we merely make the inquiry, and ask 
whether it be irup or not ? 

Surely, there should be no such nice discrepancies, 
which are exceedingly out of place, especially at this 
lime. Weshould think, every sufferer, either black 
or white should have the preference of work at this 
lime, provided the employer can he suited, and Pitts¬ 
burghers should be employed before any others, since 
it is they who alone can feel the real severity of the 
great calamity, whether a sufferer or not, as those 
who escaped the flames, feel its effects indirectly, 
either by the loss of employment, or the necessary 
suspension of the payments of money or other ac¬ 
commodations derived from this great business part 
of the city. This being strictly true, then all must 
more or less, feel the effects of this disaster, and none 
more so than the poor, the laboring classes, tbegreat- 
er part of whom depended upon those very capitalists 
and business men, now burnt out, for a livelihood. 
Why then give strangers the preference, (we care not 
of what color,) to that of the suffering Pittsburgh¬ 
ers ? We are in hopes that this report may prove 
unfounded. 


Selection*. 


From the British and Foreign A. S. Reporter. 

JAMAICA-THE EMANCIPATED ( LASSES. 

Extract of a letter from Joshua Tinson to Joseph 
Si urge, dated Calabar, Jamaica, November 15, 1844: 
“You refer to discouraging accounts received from 
certain quarters as to the moral conduct of the 
emancipated, apd ask my opinion. Jamaica is not yet 
anElysium, or, if that be too heathenish a word, a Pa¬ 
radise. But, if it he not a Paradise, it is not Pande¬ 
monium. Perhaps some good people in England have 
indulged anticipations that sound judgment would 
hardly justify—anticipations cherished, nn doubt, 
from implicit reliance on report, without sufficiently 
considering the history of mankind, and what human 
nature ever has been, and ever must be, till more en¬ 
tirely imbued with religious principle. With re¬ 
spect to the grand experiment in this island, as far 
as my-observation and experience have gone, I should 
say the experiment has been decidedly successful. 
My sober and settled conviction is, that, all things 
considered, the result is quite equal to what we 
ought to have expected. We have had years of se¬ 
vere drought, unprecedented in the history of the 
country. This tried the planters, and tried everybo¬ 
dy. It necessarily abridged employment to a very 
great extent; for the managers of estates, where 
they had the power, were unwilling to bestow labor 
on the properties, with so little prospect of any return. 
The people were, consequently, without employ¬ 
ment, and the want of occupation is both morally 
and physically injurious; if, therefore, some of them, 
even of those who professed Christianity, evinced a 
spirit at variance with the maxims of the Gospel, 
let us not think it strange or despond on account of 
it. Not a few of the employers, who needed no¬ 
thing to render their tempers austere and oppressive 
towards the laborers, were chafed and fretted by cir¬ 
cumstances over which they could have no control, 
and were ready to charge the people with indolence 
and immorality, instead of submitting to the hand 
of God which was heavy upon them. We have 
now beautiful seasons, and it will be seen who are 
in fault. Where there are means Tor working es¬ 
tates, and that vicious adherence to old prejudices, 
still far too prevalent, does not interfere, there can be 


Time doobt of excellent returns. That foolish and 
wicked babble, emigration, continues to be viewed 
by many as the panacea for Jamaica’s afflictions; 
while nothing, I am confident, can be more fallacious 
than such an opinion. We have land enough, it is 
true, to sustain many thousands of immigrants, but 
laborers we do not want—there are enough here to 
cultivate all the estates to a much greater extent 
than during Slavery, notwithstanding the vast 
amount of land brought into cultivation as the pro¬ 
perty of the emancipated. But the owners or ma¬ 
nagers of estates either cannot, or will not, pay for 
their cultivation, even at a much lower rate of ex¬ 
pense than during Slavery. Hence the country must 
be heavily taxed, and loans obtained from England 
to introduce laborers from India—a measure fraught 
with nothing but mischief, to say nothing of its dis¬ 
honesty. To the planters it will be useless, if not 
ruinous ; and to the morals of our native peasantry 
alarmingly destructive. Everything should be done 
that can be done to oppose it. Perhaps you hear 
that the people refuse to work, and sometimes leave 
estates in the midst of crop. These statements may 
admit of an explanation which, if not sufficient to 
'ustify, may very much lessen the supposed crimina¬ 
lly of such conduct. With very few exceptions, the 
managers lake every advantage they possibly can of 
the laborers, not only to reduce their wages, but to, 
harass them by not paying their wages when earn¬ 
ed. I hear complaints of this kind continually. Not 
a few of our congregation say they have been owed 
wages ever since last January. Some have had 
none for four or five months. They are offered flour 
by the barrel; hut this they are unwilling to take, 
as they want other things, and the price is also very 
high. The pimento crop is just over. It was very 
abundant, and brought a high price. The people 
were paid well at the beginning of the crop; but as 
soon as all was picked the people were put off, and 
told they must wait for the balance of their money. 
This is not the thing for poor people who are de¬ 
pendent on their daily earntngs for bread. There is 
a poor man. in our congregation who engaged to 
clean a field for five pound. It was a heavy job, and 
he earned little more than one shilling a day. When 
the work was finished it was examined and approved 
of, and papers given acknowledging the debt: I have 
seen them, but no money has ever been paid. The 
poor man got credit for food during the performance of 
the work,on the strength of the agreement; the over¬ 
seer has left the property, the money is not paid,and 
the laborer has been sued for the bread that he ate du¬ 
ring the work. Another took a piece of road to mend; 
he employed others to help him ; the parlies who 
had the disposal of the money granted by the As¬ 
sembly for the road, and who employed the person 
referred to, refused, when the work was done, to pay 
the money ; and thus the poor fellow lies out of his 
money, has none to pay the hands he employed, and 
they are ready to devour him. In this manner, and 
in various other ways, are the people teazed. Can 
we wonder, then, at their occasionally going wrong ? 
I know one case this year in which all, or nearly all, 
the people left the estate in the midst of crop, li 
happened thus:—It was pimento time; pickers 
were needed, and able hands, accustomed to the 
work, could earn two shillings and sixpence or three 
shillings sterling a day—sometimes perhaps more, 
when the pimento was abundant. They were get¬ 
ting only one shilling and sixpence a day at the high¬ 
est on the sugar estate, and they left to go and gather 
pimento. This was trying to the planter; but it was 
only doing what the planters do by them—making 
the most of their opportunity. But then I ought to 
mention, that on a neighboring estate, where the 
people were getting the same wages—one shilling 
and sixpence a dav, and could have left, they all re¬ 
mained. And why ? On the latter the manager 
was not only civil to the laborers, but sought to give 
them employment, as far as possible, out of crop ; 
and therefore the people said they would not leave 
him. In the former case the Overseer cared nothing 
about the interests or the laborers,and only employ¬ 
ed them as necessity or caprice might dictate, and 
they acted on the same principle. I do not mean 
to say that the people are never wrong—farfrom it; 
but I do mean to say, that, on a serious review of 
the whole matter, the wonder is that we are doing 
so well, rather than that we are not doing better; 
and to sit down in despondency shows, I think, either 
a weak, sickly slate of mind, or an ignorance of the 
world’s history and of the nature of man. 

“ 4th February, 1845. I have conversed freely on 
the state of the island; and, while I still feel thai 
the people are not without their faults—(would it 
not he surprising if they were ?)—I have seen no 
cause for altering the opinion® expressed in the pre¬ 
vious part of this letter. My greatest concern is 
about the young, lest those who are now children, 
from Hie want of education or proper employment, 
should grow up with habits of indolence, and no¬ 
tions altogether erroneous about freedom. But we 
should not look for all at once. The old state of so¬ 
ciety, if society it might he called, has been com¬ 
pletely dissolved, and it must take time to consoli¬ 
date a new and totally different kind of society. Par¬ 
ties should not provoke disappointment by expecting 


From the Antigua Herald. 

ANTIGUA—IMPROVEMENTS IN AGRICULTURE. 

We were very much interested by the perusal of 
the “ Report of the,Sub-Committee of Management 
on the Proceedings at Cochrane’s Estate on the 12th 
Novemher,” detailing the results of the various ag¬ 
ricultural experiments submitted for inspection ;— 
and we sincerely rejoice to find that the anticipations, 
which we have so often expressed, have been so tri-. 
umphanily realized. We rejoice on account of 
the country, and on account of these islands ge¬ 
nerally, because we see here the germ, the first 
outbuilding of a system, which, when fully ma¬ 
tured, will enable our planters to grow and prepare 
their produce at an infinitely lower cost than at pre¬ 
sent, and to compete with any sugars in the mar¬ 
kets of Great Britain, come from where they may. 
We call it the germ of a system, because, as yet, it 
is only in its very first stage of infancy, and hecause 
the principle which it involves,embraces a far wirier 
range than is yet contemplated—when fully carried 
out in all the operations of an estate, as it necessa¬ 
rily must, and, sooner or later, will be, it will reduce 
the demand for manual labor amazingly, and the 
price of wages, and the cost of the staple, in propor¬ 
tion to the double saving effected ; and we should 
not then be surprised to find sugar made reedy for the 
market, as the Liverpool Paper and the Economist 
sav has already been done, at eight or ten shillings 
per hundred weight. The grand exploit of emanci¬ 
pation will then have gained its great and enduring 
triumph, and Slavery will be effectually overthrown, 
when the comparative cheapness of freedom is so 
completely and convincingly demonstrated. The 
“Report” exhibits the following results :—1st. The 
success of the hoe harrow in the weeding of canes, 
at a saving of nearly fifty per cent.; 2d. The practi¬ 
cability of cultivating- the cane without holing or 
crossholing, and the successful substitution ofimple- 
mental husbandry, in the entire preparation of the 
soil, at an average saving of about three-fourths of 
the present expense; 3d. The vast improvement ob¬ 
tained from ploughing between the rows of rattoon 
canes, and the consequent gain to the planter at a 
very trifling cost; 4th. The assurance of incalcula¬ 
ble benefits which the country must reap, if the prin¬ 
ciple is fully and universally adopted. These follow 
as a necessary consi qumce, and need no particular 
illustration: hands will be disengaged, meaus and 
opportunities for extending the cultivation of the 
island will he furnished at a greatly diminished rate, 
the amount of productions will be augmented, 
larger exports will be made,and consequently capi¬ 
tal and general property indefinitely increased. We 
look, indeed, upon the beneficial “results of machi¬ 
nery” as beyond all calculation; and they will, we 
doubt not, if skilfully taken advantage of, not only 
be the saving of these colonies against the conse¬ 
quence of all foreign competition, but will yet raise 
them to a pitch of agricultural and commercial great¬ 
ness which they have not hitherto experienced. We 
have no hesitation in declaring our belief, that at 
this present moment, Antigua is foremost in the 
field, and that she is now making greater efforts to 
economize labor, to substitute implements! for ma¬ 
nual force, and thus to secure her success, than any 
other colony in this Archipelago. It is certain that 
she has produced this year, with decidedly less than 
ten thousand pair of hands, a crop nearly equal to 


that of Barbadoes, with more than thirty thousand. 
We speak of available hands actually brought into 
estate operations. 


To the Editors of the Williamsburg Gazette: 

Sirs :—A few brief prefatory remarks, will, I 
think, render the following letter sufficiently clear to 
your readers. 

By the third section of article sixth, of the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States, all members of Con¬ 
gress—of the several Slate Legislatures,—and, all 
executive and judical officers, both of the United 
Slates, and of the several Slatds, “shall be bound, 
by oath or affirmation, to support this Constitution.” 

Under an impression that Mr. Birney’s election, as 
a member of the Legislature of Michigan was se¬ 
cured, I wrote ro hint, in November last, in order to 
ascertain his views in relation to this oath, which, I 
suggested—in reference to the third clause, of sec¬ 
tion second, of article fourth, of said Constitution— 

I could not take, if the case were mine, without a 
qualification, viz: To support said Constitution, in 
so far only, as it does not require anything contrary 
to good morals —to settled, admitted, and unchange¬ 
able law —and, to the express command of God, in 
the Holy Scriptures. 

Mr. Birney, in his reply, finds no difficulty in af¬ 
firming, without qualification. In “ affirming ,” lie 
“ affirms” to support “ a Constitution of Govern¬ 
ment “ Governments have no right to ordain any¬ 
thing immoral or unjust; and he should fee) bound 
to disregard any such requirements.” As to the guil¬ 
ty character of the clause in the Constitution,"! do 
not find, between us, any difference of opinion. But, 
how to act in regard to it, there it will he found, that 
we are very widely apart. 

Mr. Birney is too frank and upright, to be unwil¬ 
ling, than anything he has said or written, should be 
published. Anything less than his entire letter, can¬ 
not, of course, render strict justice to his views and 
reasoning. But, in the absence of his express per¬ 
mission, it would be uneourteous in me to publish 
his letter. P. S. 

Williamsburg, Krogs Co. L. I. I 
March 29, 1845. j 

I Hon. James G. Birney, —Dear Sir:—On the 27th 
December, I received yours in reply to mine of 14th 
November. On New-Year’s day, I sat down to at¬ 
tempt an answer, but was interrupted before I had 
made much progress. Since then, domestic cares, 
and my every day avocations, have prevented me 
from resuming my task, until now. 

I find it impossible to concur in your view of the 
subject. 

Because, though the Constitution of the United 
States be, as you say, “ a Constitution of Govern¬ 
ment,” yet, from the history of its formation, and an 
inspection of its provisions, it is manifestly a good 
deal more. To my apprehension, it is a treaty, an 
agreement between different communities, orStates; 
and its provisions, of the nature of articles of copart¬ 
nership, between the partners in the great firm of 
the United States. It partakes, also, of the nature of 
a contract, made by trustees or guardians, for the be¬ 
nefit of their wards. Now, so far as it can be made 
to appear that those trustees—those guardians—act¬ 
ed in good faith, and for the benefit of their trust, no 
after discovery of inconvenience simply, or even 
hardship, can, I take it, vacate the contract, or any 
of its provisions, without the consent of a majority 
ofall the parties. 

But, the case is materially different, if we discover 
that one of the conditions is of a highly criminal and 
guilty character, and that it sdeks, by the solemnity 
of an oath, to hind the parties to do that which is 
^contrary to theLaw of Nature and Nations,and to the 
express command of the Divinity himself, in such 
case, made and provided. Such a condition, I have 
i.osieW, r »,d I understand you to admit, is void-, air 
initio, and could never hind even the parties making 
it, much less the parties whom they undertook thus to 
hind. And though provision is made in the Contract 
for its amendment, yet, if the effecting such amend¬ 
ment as is requisite, be in this case exceedingly im¬ 
probable or remote, then the parties cannot, must not 
wait; but must wash their hands of the guilt imme¬ 
diately, and give notice to all parties concerned, of j 
their determination no longer to abide by the guilty 
condition. 

As to the meaning of the terms employed in the 
Constitution, generally, there can be little doubt; 
but if doubt arise, the Supreme Court is the only le¬ 
gal and equitable interpreter. Persons swearing or 
affirming to support and maintain the Constitution, 
swear or affirm to support this Constitution, this 
agreement, this compromise, these articles of copart¬ 
nership ; and not this, that, or the other abstraction, 
in the minds of parties so swearing or affirming. 
Any other rule than this, would be intolerable. For 
in the matter of abstract views, mine would be pro¬ 
bably different from yours ; a third at variance with 
both, and a fourth different from all three. Nothing 
but anarchy, and confusion could result from parties 
swearing to support the Constitution ; with a deier- 
jminalion, nevertheless, in their own minds, so to 
support it only, as they construe and understand it. 

I marvel, Sir, that, as between you and me, there 
can be two sides to this question. ' Whether the ab¬ 
stract view, which you take of the Constitution, be 
correct or otherwise, (I should rather say, what you 
deem a Constitution of Government is, or should be,) 
cannot belong to the present question at all. The 
ease before os, is an agreement with parties in inter¬ 
est. On one side, parties contend that the condition 
on which issue is now joined, is essential to them ; 
that it is a guarantee to their peculiar institutions ; 
.and, irushort, that it is a principal part of the consider¬ 
ation, Vy which they were induced to enter into the 
agreement at all. I, on the other hand, contend that 
this condition is'an agreement to do wickedly, and is, 
therefore, void. Thus far, I understand you to agree 
with me. How it is, that you can find no difficulty 
in affirming to support the Constitution, with a de¬ 
termination, nevertheless, to disregard this condi¬ 
tioner any other you may deem immoral, is to me, 

I confess, inconceivable. 

Where parties swear, or affirm unwittingly, the 
case is different. Until made aware of the wicked¬ 
ness they have bound themselves to fulfil, they are 
probably guiltless; but then no longer. But what 
can, or will be said of him, who, convinced of its full 
enormity, nevertheless, comes before the world, and 
in the apprehension and judgment of all men, 
swears or affirms to uphold and maintain the Con¬ 
tract of which this guilty condition is a part ? Will 
his thus taking that Holy Name in vain, be excused, 
hy his mental reservation, and determination not to 
fulfil this condition ? Or will it shield him from the 
just imputation of fraudand perjury, which will cer¬ 
tainly be east on him by all parties in the State ? I 

I speak plainly, Sir, because I deem that the case 
requires it. From you, who have made sacrifices so 
great, in the cause of down-trodden humanity, that 
your sincerity cannot be questioned, we look, and 
are entitled to look, for something better than this. 
From the precious seed so abundantly sown by you, 
we look for fruit more perfect and wholesome. Sure 
l am, that with you, personal success, is of infinite¬ 
ly less importance, than the establishment of great 
principles. I much mistake you, if you do not dis¬ 
cover,on fuller reflection, that the course indicated by 
you, so far from conducing to this object, could only 
bring discredit on yourself, and on the great cause 
of which you have been so prominent a supporter. 

I confess, Sir, that I entertain very little partiality 
for mere abstractions. Too frequently and fatally 
have they been wielded, both in Europe, and by our 
own pro-slavery Government: and too often have T 
seen their rise and fall, and their wide-spread and 
disastrous results, not to look at them now with sus¬ 
picion and dread. “ I have seen an end to” many 
such “ perfections.” “But His commandments are 
exceedingly broad.” I turn from these “ cisterns, 
Aroien cisterns, lhatcan hold no water,” and humbly 
seek to imbibe instruction at “ the Fountain nf Li¬ 
ving Waters.” Let us, my dear Sir, appeal to the 
Law, and to. the Testimony. To law, as establish¬ 
ed in the law courts of ail countries in Christen¬ 
dom, including our own. Thou shall not do wrong, 
nor agree to do wrong. For no such agreement can, 
for a moment, bind thee to fulfil it. No matter how 
high, or how low, the parties may be; no matter 
whether the agreement be written or verbal—ex¬ 
press or implied : no matter what motive prompted 
it, or what end may be pleaded in its justification— 
nothing of all this, can have the weight of a feather 


to avert, or suspend the sentence of the judge. It is 
a wicked agreement, and therefore cannot have an 
instant’s force or validity. This is law,—the law 
of ages, settled, admitted, arid irreversible ; not an 
abstraction, but a fact, a glorious faet, admitted every¬ 
where without dispute, as' it is indeed indisputa¬ 
ble. Of such law, it may—hiimblv and reverent¬ 
ly—bur in the sublime language of Hooker, be well 
said, “ that she hath her seat in the bosom of God. 
All things both in heaven and on earth, do her ho¬ 
mage ; the very least, as not beneath her protection 
and care; the greatest, as not exempt from her 

It is true, that if disputed, we have to prone that 
it is an agreement to do wickedly. That we have 
already done, again and again. But we are pre¬ 
pared to meet the issue so directly and openly, as 
to convince the most incredulous. Let us be heard 
by our counsel at the Bar of Congress, and of the 
several Legislatures, with power to send for persons 
jand papers, and to collect and collate the necessary 
evidence, and if we then do not make the rendition 
of the fugitive slave, appear an act of extreme wick¬ 
edness, I, for one, pledge myself, never after, to say 
one word against the guaranty forsooth ! 

Thus far the argument addresses itself, with equal 
force, to the Christian and the Infidel. But the 
Christian has an additional obligation to fulfil, which, 
independently of all that has been adduced, is, and 
ought to be, sufficient to decide him. He finds in 
Scripture the positive command of the Divinity him¬ 
self, not to return the fugitive to his master—and, 
without cavil or dispute, he sets himself joyfully to 
obey. Though the reason of the law may not be 
obvious to him at first, that circumstance will inter¬ 
pose no obstacle to his obedience. He is sure before¬ 
hand, that from the character of the Law-giver, 
goodness must be the motive. Nor will he be long 
in discovering, that if this Divine Law, was para¬ 
mount in all of the States of this Union, for Instance, 
Slavery would soon exist among us, in name only. 
What master would use his slave ill, if he were be¬ 
forehand certain, that once escaped, he could never 
recover him? and where could the man then be 
found, ready to incur the awful responsibility of re¬ 
turning the fugitive to the vengeance of his enraged 
master—to the “killing, by inches,” of the master 
of George Latimer? 

In the express command of the Divinity, conjointly 
with the settled and unchangeable law ofall Chris¬ 
tendom, we have then a tower ofstrength—a ground 
of defence, from which it is impossible we can be 
driven. Why then choose inferior and doubtful 
issues? Why occupy and spend our strength on 
weaker positions? Why not make our entrenched 
camp here, where defence is impregnable, and 
whence assault must resqlt in certain victory ? Let 
us aim to elect to our Legislatures, those only, 
who will effectively clear our skirts of tlie vile 
clause in the Federal Compact. Let successful can¬ 
didates refuse to swear, or affirm, without the pro¬ 
per qualification. Let us agitate, agitate, agitate 
the communities of the several States; petition, 
petition, petition—(npi Congress)—but our own 
Legislatures, and give them no peace, no rest, until, 
by open and effective measures, they render us in¬ 
dependent and clear of the guilty condition. Let 
this be (lone, and done effectually, and through all 
our struggles, looking to Him, whose smiles prosper 
the humblest exertions on the side of right, we may 
confidenly await the issue, which can be neither re¬ 
mote nor uncertain. Respectfully, 

P. SHAPTER. 


From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 

LETTER FROM A CAROLINIAN. 

Gentlemen: A writer in your paper of Tuesday 
expresses his surprise at what he terms the " ano¬ 
malous increase of population” in the Stages of Vir¬ 
ginia and the Caroltnas, Whiclt lie is unable to re-! 
concile with the ratio of increase in the other States. 
Having, since the publication of the census of 1840, 
given the .subject much consideration, and come to 
what appears to me a satisfactory solution of the 
problem, I beg leave to submit it to vour readers. 
His difficulty's this: from 1820 to 1930, the ratio 
of the increase of population in the above-named 
States was 13 to 15 per cent, while in the next de¬ 
cennial period, from 1830 to 1840, the ratio dwindles 
ro a fraction over two per cent. In the other States 
where a diminution of the ratio is perceptible, it has 
taken place by regular gradations. Your correspon¬ 
dent calls this an anomaly; and, without expressing 
any doubt as to the correctness of the census, he 
wishes to see the fact accounted for,.and reconciled 
with probability. 

£ attribute the sudden stoppage in the increase of 
population in Virginia and the Carolines to the ex¬ 
istence of Slavery, which is incompatible with den¬ 
sity, where there is room for emigration. The ulti¬ 
mate point at which the increase of population in 
the slave Slates must stop, so long as a fertile terri¬ 
tory lies beyond, is that at which all the tobacco and 
cotton or sugar lands have been brought under culti¬ 
vation. If there is any increase beyond this point, 
it will be of.the white population, as is the case, in 
the mountain regious of the States to which I have 
referred. In Virginia there was a material dimi¬ 
nution of the population east of the Blue Ridge, be¬ 
tween 1830 anil 1840, while, there was an aggregate 
increase in the Stale. The increase belongs to the 
whife population west of the mountains. 

But why, your correspondent will ask, does this 
peculiarity attend the institution of Slavery ? Why 
should population cease to increase after all the 
good lands are occupied and cultivated ? I answer, 
first, because there can never be but one great,inte¬ 
rest, the agricultural, in a State or district where a 
half or more of the population are held in slavery ; 
and consequently, after all the lands which can he 
profitably cultivated are cut down, the increase of 
the slave population beyond that point will become 
a burden to the soil. If, as is at present the case, 
there exists abundant, unoccupied lands in the new 
Slates, the excess of labor in the old will of course 
be taken to them ; but if no such outlet existed, 
the slaves would rapidly decline in value. 

Any one who has travelled through the Southern 
States, must have been struck with the dearth of 
towns and villages, of trades and tradesmen, and 
must have seen that there is in fact but one interest, 
the agricultural. There is no room for mechanics, 
because there is no class to support them. The 
mass are slaves, and slaves have few wants. In 
the free Slates, while the mechanics find employ¬ 
ment in the wants of all classes, they in turn fur¬ 
nish a market to the agriculturalist. Thu? every 
.augmentation of one class gives occupation'and sup¬ 
port to the increasing numbers of ihe other; and so¬ 
ciety goes on accumulating in wealih and numbers to 
an indefinite extent. Butin the slave Stales there 
are no tradesmen, because there is no employment 
for them; and on the other hand) the planters have 
no market for the common products of the soil, as 
bread stuffs and the like, because there is but the one 
class in society ; that is to sav, themselves. Feeding 
slave? can give no encouragement to agriculture, un¬ 
less they are bfed for market ; because if there ex¬ 
isted no demand for. their labor at home t r abroad,' 
the mere cultivation of the soil for the sake of sup¬ 
plying their wants, could profit the land proprie¬ 
tor nothing. It is otherwise with free labor: the 
free laborer and his family pay for what they eat; 
and their wants as properly constitute a market for 
the products of the soil, as do those of rite merchant 
or physician. The very little encouragement which 
agriculture receives in Virginia and the Bardinas 
from the mere feeding of slaves which are exported, 
rpay benefit individuals, but it cannot enrich or peo- 
pje the country, in the nature of things. So far as 
those States are engaged in rearing slaves for the 
Southern market, it is, I believe, without an excep¬ 
tion an unpremeditated thing on the part of indivi¬ 
duals. The export of slaves results from the accu¬ 
mulation above the demand, and no one individual 
has undertaken the business of “slave-breeding” by 
premeditation, and as nn occupation. When the 
slaves are removed to the South west, they are usu¬ 
ally accompanied by their masters; and thus the 
State loses its citizens and their accumulated weal ih 

But there is another impediment to the accumula¬ 
tion of wealth and population in the slave States 
much greater than the one to which I have adverted 
above. Capital invested in slave property is un¬ 
productive. Slayery serves to appropriate wealih, 
not to produce it. I will briefly illustrate this pre¬ 
position. In the cotton-planting States it is gene¬ 


rally estimated that an acre of good land will yield 
in a favorable season a bale of five hundred pounds 
of picked cotton. But for the purpose of my illus¬ 
tration the quantity is immaterial. It is also estima¬ 
ted that a negro man will cultivate ten acres in cot¬ 
ton, besides earning enough to support himself and 
horse; perhaps this estimate is high, but that is im¬ 
material also. Ten men, then, will cultivate one 
hundred acres in cotton, and produce one hundred 
bales, besides, making grain, &c. to support them¬ 
selves. Suppose the land is worth twenty dollars 
per acre, and that the horses or cattle, together with 
agricultural utensils, are worth one thousand dol¬ 
lars; also, that the food and clothing of each slave 
is worth fifty dollars per annum, and the provender 
of the horses or mules may, be worth two hundred 
more. Let the slaves be valued at six hundred dol¬ 
lars each. To cultivate one hundred acres of land 
in cotton, then, with slave labor, a man must possess 
six thousand dollars to buy the slaves, two thousand 
to bqy the land, and one thousand seven hundred to 
buy the cattle and agricultural implements, and the 
food and clothing,and provender to keep them in mo¬ 
tion. That! is to say, he must have a capital of nine 
thousand seven hundred dollars to produ^_qqg, hun¬ 
dred bales of cotton.. To make the same product 
with free labor, it is only necessary to possess the 
land, the cattle, the implements, and loud and pro- 
vender for the men and cattle. The wages of agri¬ 
cultural labor are never paid until the end of the 
year, and for the obvious reason that the fruit o.f such 
labor cannot be sooner realized. Ten freemen could 
therefore be employed with no other ready capital 
than what would be necessary to feed them. They 
must clothe themselves out of the wages of the pre¬ 
ceding year, or drnw upon those of the present which 
are undue, and consequently the employer would 
only be compelled to advance them their food. The 
food of a freeman will not exceed the value of the 
food and clothing of a slave ; so that in every respect 
the ready capital necessary in the employment of the 
two sorts of labor is equal, except the value' of the 
slaves, which is consequently an unnecessary and 
unproductive investment. 

It must not be supposed that I maintain that the 
employer of free labor in the case supposed will 
clear as much as he who employs slave labor: for 
such is not the case. The employer of free labor is 
under the necessity of paying out a large share of 
the proceeds of his erop as wages to,the laborer; bur. 
the product is made, and society is enriched by it 
just as much as if be kept the wages of his laborers 
to himself. On the other hand, the employer of 
slave labor pockets the whole proceeds of the hun¬ 
dred bales, and has no wages to pay ; but society is 
none the richer for that, and the product is no more 
than in the other case. It is clear, therefore, that 
three thousand seven hundred dollars, with free la¬ 
bor, will produce as much as nine thousand seven 
hundred with the use of slaves ; and hence it fol¬ 
lows that Slavery only serves, in the language of the 
economist, to appropriate wealth, not to produce it. 

I have supposed that the labor of men alone is 
employed for convenience; but it is evident that the 
principle is the same, without reference to the sex 
or age of the laborer. 

It would be easy to extend this illustration to the 
whole cotton crop of the country, which yearly ave¬ 
rages about two millions of bales. If that crop were 
entirely cultivated by men slaves, worth, asabovesup- 
posed, six hundred dollars each, their number, upon 
the above supposition as to the quantity per hand, 
would be two hundred thousand, and their valueone 
hundred and twenty millions of dollars. The value 
of the land and other items, upon the above supposi¬ 
tions, would be seventy-six millions. To produce the 
cotton crop of the country, then, with slave labor, 
requires a capital of one hundred and ninety-six mil¬ 
lions of dollars; with free labor, seventy-six millions 
would suffice. _ L _ i__ 

It is the accumulation of IB'S bulk of Southern ca¬ 
pital in this unproductive shape which precludes any 
permanent prosperity. It is the characteristic of the 
Southern Stales to be settled rapidly, come to a sud¬ 
den maturity, and then decline. Already has old 
a£e overtaken Virginia and the Caroltnas, while 
Alabama and Mississippi have nearly reached the 
point at which their people and their accumulated 
wealih will begin to migrate further West. It is 
probable that up to the period of the next census 
their population will continue rapidly to increase; 
but, after that time, I shall expect to witness the 
same stagnation in those States which is now so 
painfully palpable in the older Atlantic States. It 
is on this principle, which I have attempted to il¬ 
lustrate above, that I anticipate a considerable fall¬ 
ing off from Mr. Ellsworth’s calculation of the in¬ 
crease of population in Georgia, though Georgia is a 
large State, and her population has not reached the 
density which exists in the Carolinas and Virginia. 

If I had not already extended my remarks too far, 

I would undertake to show the reason why agricul¬ 
tural improvement is impracticable in the slave 
regions—that the tendency is to deteriorate the 
lands instead ofimproving them, and that this retro¬ 
grade motion is not chargeable to the indolence of 
the people,, as is generally supposed, but that it isan 
inevitable attendant of Slavery. 1 am, respectfully, 

A CAROLINIAN. 


From the Liberator. 

NARRATIVE OF FREDERIC DOUGLAS. 

This long-desired narrative is now presented to the 
public, in a neat volume, occupying one hundred and 
tvverny-five pages. It was written entirely by Mr. 
Douglas, and reveals all the facts in re ( gar() to his 
birthplace,—the names of his mother, master,, over¬ 
seer, &c. &c. It cannot Pail to produce a great sen¬ 
sation wherever it may happen to circulate, especial¬ 
ly among the slavocr.acy. The edition is going off 
rapidly. The following extracts will enable the rea¬ 
der to appreciate its spirit and power; others we 
shall give in future numbers of the Liberator. 

Mr. Douglas was born in Tuckahoe, about twelve 
miles from Easton, in Talbot county, Maryland, and 
is now in his twenty-eighth year. His lather was a 

than four or five times) died when he was quite 
young. He had two masters —the first one acted as 
a clerk and superintendent on (he home plantation of 
Col. Lloyd', a very wealthy, slaveholder. He de¬ 
scribes that plantation in the following thrilling man- 

“ The home plantation of Colonel Lloyd wore the 
appearance of a country village. All the mechani¬ 
cal operations for ail the farms were performed here. 
The shoemaking and mending, (he black-smithing, 
cartwrighiing, coopering, weaving, and grain-grind¬ 
ing, were all performed by the slaves on the home 
plantation. The whole place wore a business-like as¬ 
pect, very unlike the neighboring farms. The nuffi- 
berof houses, too, conspired to give it advantage over 
the neighboring farms. It was called by the slaves the 
Great House Farm. Few privileges were esteemed 
higher, by the slaves.of the out-larms, than, that of 
being selected to do errands at the- Great House 
Farm. It was associated in their minds with great¬ 
ness. A representative could not he prouder of his 
election to a seat in the American Congress, than a 
slave on one of the out-farms would be of his elec¬ 
tion to do errands at the Great House Farm. They 
regarded it as evidence of great confidence reposed 
in them by their overseers ; and it was on this ac¬ 
count, as well as a constant desire to he out of the 
field from under the driver’s lash, that they esteemed 
it a high privilege, one worth careful living for. He 
was called the smartest and roost trustworthy fel¬ 
low who had this honor conferred upon him the most 
frequently. The competitors for this office sought 
as diligently to please their overseers* as ib* oflfce* 
-eekers in the political parlies seek to pleaseand de¬ 
ceive the people. The same traits of character 
might be seen in Col. Lloyd’s slaves, as are seen in 
the slaves of the political parties. 

“The slaves selected to go to the Great House 
Farm, for the monthly allowance for themselves 
and their I'ellow-slaves, were peculiarly enthusiastic. 
While on their way, they would make the dense old 
woods, for miles around, reverberate with their wild 
songs, revealing at once the highest joy and the deep¬ 
est sadness. They would compose and sing as they 
went along. Consulting neither time nor turie. The 
thought that came up, came out—if not in t he word, 
in the sound;—and as frequently in the one as in the 
other. They would sometimessing the most pathe¬ 
tic sentiment'.in the, most rapturous tone, and the 
most rapturous sentiment in the most pathetic tone. 
Into all of their songs they would manage to weavg 
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something of the Great House Farm. Especially 
would they do this when leaving home^ They 
would then sing most excitingly the following 

‘ I am going away to the Great House Farm ! 

0, yea! 0, yea! 0!’ 

This they would sing, as a chorus, to words which 
to many would seem unmeaning jargon, but which, 
nevertheless, were full of meaning to themselves. 
I have sometimes thought that the mere hearing of 
those songs would do more to impress some miuds 
with the horrible character of Slavery, than the read¬ 
ing of whole volumes of philosophy on the subject 
could do. 

“I did not, when a slave, understand the deep 
meaning of those rude and apparently incoherent 
songs. I was myself within the circle; so that I 
neither saw nor heard as those without might see 
and hear. They told a tale of wo which was then 
altogether beyond my feeble comprehension; they 
were tones loud, long, and deep; they hreaihed the 
prayer and complaint of souls boiling over with the 
bitterest anguish. Every tone was a testimony 
against Slavery, and a prayer to God lor deliverance 
from chains. The hearing of those wild notes al¬ 
ways depressed my spirit, and filled me with ineffa- 
hle'sadness. I have frequently found myself in tears 
while hearing them. The mere recurrence to those 
songs, even now affects me ; and while 1 am writing 
these lines, an expression of feeling has already 
found its way down my cheek. To those songs I 
trace my first glimmering conception of the dehu¬ 
manizing character of Slavery. I can never get 
rid of that conception. Those songs still follow me, 
to deepen my haired of Slavery, and quicken my 
sympathies for my brethren in bonds. If qnv one 
wishes to be impressed with the soul-killing effects 
of Slavery, let him go to Col. Lloyd’s plantation, 
and; on allowance-day, place himself in the deep 
pine woo.ds, and there let him, in silence, analyze 
the sounds that shall pass through the chambers of 
his soul,—and if he is not thus impressed, it will 
only be because 1 there is no flesh in his obdurate 

“ 1 have been utterly astonished, since I came to 
the North, to find persons who could speak of the 
singing, among slaves, as evidence of their content¬ 
ment and happiness. It is impossible to conceive of 
a greater mistake. Slaves sing most when they are 
most unhappy. The songs of the slave represent 
the sorrows of his hear!; and he is relieved by them 
only as an aching heart is relieved by its tears. At 
least, such is my experience; I have often sung to 
drown my sorrow, but seldom to express my happi¬ 
ness. Crying for joy, and singing for joy, where 
alike uncommon to me while in the jaws of Slave¬ 
ry. The singing of a man cast away upon a deso¬ 
late island miglu be as appropriately considered as 
evidence of contentment and happiness, as the sing¬ 
ing of a slave; the songs of the one and of the other 
are prompted by the same emotion.” 

So much for the songs of the enslaved—so much 
for their happy and contented lot! 

Frederic was sent when between seven and eight 
years old, to live with a Mr. Auld, in the city of Bal¬ 
timore. The way in which his youthful mind be¬ 
came inflamed with a desire to learn how to read, is 
thus staled by him : 

“ Very soon after 1 went to live With Mr. and Mrs. 
Auld, she very kindly commenced to teach me the 
A, B, C. After I had learned this, she assisted me 
in learning to spell words of three or four letters. 
Just at this point of my progress, Mr. Auld found 
out what was going on, and at once forbade Mrs. 
Auld to instruct me further, telling her, among other 
things, that it was unlawful, as well as unsafe, to 
teach a slave to read. To use his own words, fur¬ 
ther, he said, 1 if you give a nigger an inch, he will 
take an ell. A nigger should know nothing but Vo 
obey his master —io do as he is told to do. learn¬ 
ing would spoil the best nigger in the world. Now,’ 
said he, ‘ if you leach that nigger (speaking of my¬ 
self) how to read, there would be no keeping him. 
It would forever unfit him to be a slave. He would 
at once become unmanageable, and of no value to 
his master. As to himself, it could do him no good, 
hut a great deal of harm. It would make him dis¬ 
contented and unhappy.’ These words sank deep 
into my heart, stirred up sentiments within that lay 
slumbering, and called into existence an entirely 
new train of thought. It was a new and special 
revelation, explaining dark and mysterious things, 
with which my youthful understanding had strug¬ 
gled, but struggled in vain. I now understood what 
had been to me a most perplexing difficulty—to wii, 
the white man’s power to enslave the black man. It 
was a grand achievement, and I prized it highly. 
From that moment T understood the pathway from 
Slavery to Freedom. Tt was just what I wanted, and 
I got ii at the time I the least expected it. Whilst 
I was saddened by the thought of losing the aid of 
my kind mistress, I was gladdened by the invalua¬ 
ble instruction which, by the merest accident, I had 
gained from my master. Though conscious of the 
difficulty of learning without a teacher, I set out 
with a high hope and a fixed purpose, at whatever 
cost of trouble, to learn how to read. The very de¬ 
cided manner with which lie spoke, and strove to 
impress ins wife with the evil consequenqes of giv¬ 
ing me instruction, served to convince me that he 
was deeply sensible of the truths he was utlering. 
It gave me the best assurance that I might rely with 
the utmost confidence on the results which, he said, 
would flow from teaching me to read. What he 
most dreaded, that I most desired. What he most 
loved, that I most hated. Thai which to him was 
a great evil, to be carefully shunned, was to me a 
great good, lobe diligently sought; and the argu¬ 
ment which he so warmly urged, against my learn¬ 
ing to read, only served io inspire me with a desire 
and determination to learn, hi learning to read, I 
owe almost as much to the bitter opposition of my 
master, as to the kindly aid of my mistress. I ac¬ 
knowledge the benefit of both. 

“From this time I was most narrowly watched. 
If I was in a separate room any considerable length 
of lime, 1 was sure to be suspected of havinga book, 
and was at once called to give an account of myself. 
All this, however, was too late. The first step had 
been taken. MistresR, in leaching me the alphabet, 
had given me the inch , ami no precaution could pre¬ 
vent me from taking the ell. 

“ The plan which 1 adopted, and the one by which 
I was most successful, was that of making friends of 
all the little white boys whom I met in the street. 
As many of these as I could, I converted into teach¬ 
ers. Willi their kindly aid, obtained at different 
times and in different places, I finally sncceeded in 
learning to read. When I was sent of errands, I al¬ 
ways took my hook with me, and by going one part 
of my errand quickly, I found time to get a lesson 
before my return. I used also to carry bread with 
me, enough of which was always in the house, and 
to which I was always welcome ; for I was much 
better off in this regard than many of ibepoorwhile 
children in our neighborhood. This bread I used to 
bestow upon the hungry little urchins, who, in re¬ 
turn, would give me that more valuable bread of 
knowledge. I am strongly tempted to give the 
names ol two or three of those little boys, as a teslir 
rnouial of the gratitude and affection I bear them— 
but prudence fordids ; not that it would injure me, 
but it. might embarrass them; for it is almost an un¬ 
pardonable offence to teach slaves to read in this 
Christian country. It is enough to say of the dear 
little fellows that they live on Phil pot-street, near 
Durgin and Bailey’s ship-yard. I used to talk this 
matter of Slavery over with them. I would some- 
rimes say to them, I wish I could be as free as they 
would be when they got to be men. 1 You will be 
free as soon as you are twenty-one, but I am a slave 
for life ! Have riot I as good a right to be free as 
you have?’ These words used to trouble them; 
they would express for me the liveliest sympathy, 
and console me with the hope that something would 
occur by which I might be free. 

“ 1 was now about twelve years old, and the 
(bought of being a slave for life began to bear hea¬ 
vily upon my heart. Just about this lime I got 
hold of a book entitled “The Columbian Orator.” 
Every opportunity I got, I used to read this book. 
Among much of other interesting matter, I found in 
it a dialogue between a master and his slave. The 
slave is represented as having run away from his 
master three times. The dialogue represented the 
conversation which took place between them, when 
the slave was retaken the third time. In this dia¬ 
logue the whole argument in behalf of Slavery was 
brought forward by the master, all of which was 
disposed of by the slave. The slave was made to 
say some very smart as well as impressive things in 
reply to his master—things which had the desired 
though unexpected effect; for the conversation re¬ 
sulted in the voluntary emancipation of the slave on 
the part of the master. 

“ In the same book J met with one of Sheridan’s 
mighty speeches on and in behalf of Catholic Eman¬ 
cipation. These were choice documents to me. I 
read them over and over and over again with una¬ 
bated interest. They gave tongue to interesting 
/thoughts of my own soul, which had frequently 


flashed through my own mind, and died away for 
want of utterance. The moral which I gained from 
the dialogue was the power of truth over the con¬ 
science of even a slaveholder. What I got from 
Sheridan was a bold denunciation of Slavery, and 
a powerful vindication of human rights. The read¬ 
ing of these documents enahled me to utter my 
thoughts, and to meet the arguments brought for¬ 
ward to sustain Slavery ; but while they relieved me 
of one difficulty, they brought on another even more 
painful than the one of which I was relieved. The 
more I read, the more I was led to detest and abhor 
my enslaver*. T could regard them in no other light 
than a band of successful robbers, who had left their 
homes, and gone to A/rica, and stolen us from our 
homes, and in a strange land reduced us to slavery. 
I loathed them as being the meanest as well as the 
most wicked of men. As I read and contemplated 
the subject, behold! that very discontentment which 
Master Hugh had predicted would follow my learn¬ 
ing to read, had already come, to torment and sling 
my soul to unutterable anguish. As 1 writhed under 
it, I would at times feel that learning to read had 
been a curse rather than a blessing. It had given 
me a view of my wretched condition without the 
remedy. It opened my eyes to the horrible pit, but 
to no ladder upon which to get out. In moments of 
agony I envied my fellow-slaves for their stupidity. 
I have often wished myself a beasi. I preferred the 
condition of the meanest reptile to my own. Any¬ 
thing, no matter what, to get rid of thinking! It 
was this everlasting thinking of my condition that 
tormented me. There was no getting rid of it. It 
was pressed upon me by every object within sight 
or hearing, animate, or inanimate. The silver 
trump of freedom had roused my soul to elernal 
wakefulness. Freedom now appeared to disappear 
no more forever, [t was heard in every sound, and 
seen in everything. It was ever present to torment 
me with a sense of my wretched condition. I saw 
nothing without seeing it, I heard nothing without 
hearing ii, and felt nothing without feeling it. It 
looked from every star, it smiled in every calm, 
breathed in every wind, and moved in every storm.” 

Great God ! how awful is the pressure brought to 
bear upon the human intellect and heart by Slavery ! 
What a lifting of the veil is this, to convince the 
sceptical that it is impossible to exaggerate the hor¬ 
rors and enormities of that impious system ! 

We regret that we have not room for more copi¬ 
ous extracts; hut these, we are sure, will serve to 
exciiea lively desire in all quarters to possess a copy 
of this extraordinary volume. It is for sale at 25 
Cornhill. Price 50 cents. Accompanying it is a fine¬ 
ly executed and admirable likeness of the author. 


A Presbyterian (Oi.d School) Anti-Slavery 
Convention organized in Cincinnati on the day the 
General Assembly convened. On the 15th, a memo¬ 
rial to the General Assembly was recommitted for 
some verbal alterations. 

The clerk read a resolution, declaring the course 
of the Assembly in past years, acknowledging Slave¬ 
ry to be an evil, and yet keeping slaveholders in fel¬ 
lowship, to involve many of the principles by which 
the scriptures designate the rnan of sin. 

The resoluiion was adopted. 

The second resolution declared that the Conven¬ 
tion had no disposition to secede from the Presbyte¬ 
rian Church, yet recognized the possibility of a se¬ 
cession being made necessary by a persevering ad¬ 
herence to slaveholders on the" part of the Assem¬ 
bly. 

Rev. Mr. Dickey feared the allusion to secession. 
He did not believe in withdrawing from the Presby¬ 
terian Church, but it might become necessary io 
forsake i he General Assembly, which, though he had 
no objection toil, he did not consider a necessary 
part of the Presbyterian Church. 

Rev. Dr. Crothers was not in favor of secession. 
He had no objection to the Assembly if they would 
not be composed in part of—he must say it—men- 
stealers—for men-stealers they are. The man who 
steals his neighbor’s dog is a dog-stealer—he who 
steals a horse is a horse-stealer—he who steals his 
neighbor’s wife and child is a man-stealer. 

The resolution was adopted, and the Convention 
adjourned for the day.— Sun. 


€omnmmccttion 0 . 


Thomas Clarkson. 

We hasten to insert the following, the communication 
alluded to in out last, from the indefatigable Clarkson. 
May its features of the sad condition of the colored race 
in Africa, not only excite sympathy for them,, but also for 
those who suffer the same things at the hands of brother 
Americans in this lawful home, of the oppressed—the 
United States. No Missionary who should undertake to 
Christianize our Louisiana and Virginia slave-traders, 
would be permitted to live.—c. 

REVIEW 

Of the Rev. T. Ii. Freeman’s Journals : with Remarks on 

the Present Situation of Africa, and its Spiritual Pros- 

The public have been made acquainted for so many 
years with the unparalleled sufferingaof the children of 
Africa in consequence of the Slave-Trade, that it would 
be superfluous to bring under notice all its distressing 
feature* again; but it will not accord with my present 
design, were 1 tb omit all mention of them. Suffice it 
then to say, on this part of the subject, that the inhabi¬ 
tants of Africa live under constant alarm and in continu¬ 
al consternation, day and night, from the fear of being 
seized and taken by force, and their families broken up 
and sent into the bold of a slave-ship; so that in many 
parts of Africa they seldom, in the smaller villages, cul¬ 
tivate their little spots or gardens without their bows and 
arrows lying by their side. Now is this living as it was 
orisinally intended that we should live? Is it not rather 
living under constant sentence of death, or in the constant 
expectation of some dreadful calamity ? But when the ex¬ 
pected calamity arrives, and the poor victims are hurried 
for sale to the shore, what must be the agony of mind ari¬ 
sing from separation, the wife being sold to one purcha¬ 
ser, the husband to a second, and the children to a third ? 
And what must be their dread of a future unknown exist¬ 
ence in a distant land ? And here, let me not forget 
their wounds and sufferings in the cruel wars, which are 
made purposely to get possession of their persons; or the 
hunger and thirst, fatigue, sickness, and lingering death, 
which take place while driven by goads and whips 
through the wnodsand burning deserts, and sinking under 
the weight of ivory and other heavy goods, which their 
hard-hearted buyers force them to bear on their shoulders 

These are some of the miseries which the natives of 
Africa endure in their own country, in consequence of 
the Slave-Trade. Would to God that 1 hey were not sub¬ 
jected to others which have a still more unhappy influ¬ 
ence on their character as well as their peace of mind ! 
They are bound tight in the trammels of the vilest super¬ 
stitions, which leave,them entirely under the dominion of 
Satan, who tosses them to and fro at his pleasure. Tluy 
have, like other Heathens, their divinities whom they 
worship; but they pay special regard to those who are 
reputed to be the most malignant, with a view to turn 
away their wrath. They worship also animals; some 
the tiger, others the boa-constrictor or snake. They 
have likewise their amulets or charms, pieces of well- 
wroueht leather, enclosing Arabic characters, which they 
wear about their necks or bodies, to secure them against 
wounds and death in war, or against men-stealers when 
they go on a journey, or against the prevalent disorders. 
But the most extraordinary among their superstitions is, 
that nndefinable offering (sacrificial offering) called “ Fe¬ 
tish !” This may be a piece of stone or a piece of pa¬ 
per wrapped up in a curious manner, or a piece of string 
folded uq in a particular form, or an eeg, and is an obla¬ 
tion to turn away any expected calamity. I have never 
yet seen any man from Africa who could give me a clear 
account of what was meant by “ Fetishonly that it is 
universally believed that the Fetish Man has secret com¬ 
munication with the native deities on certain occasion)!. 
But there is another superstition more frightful and detes¬ 
table in its effects than any other. It is the universal belief 
i hat the natives, after death, go into what they paint to 
themselves as a Paradise, with the same bodies as when 
alive, and that they require, therefore, the same food to 
sustain them, and the same attendants to wait upon them, 
as when living. Thus, when a poor man dies, a few 
head of poultry or a sheep are buried with him in the 
same grave; but when a King, or Chief, or Head Man 


dies, the sacrifice is enlarged according to the means of 
the deceased. A few fowls will now no longer suffice; 
me or more, or many human victims must bleed to 
complete'the obsequies. These generally consist of his 
own slaves, who wailed upon him when living. There is 
no limitation as to the number of these victims. Neither 
age, nor sex, nor beauty, nor intellect, are spared. They 
are led alike to the death-stool, arid their heads are se¬ 
vered from their bodies. 

Mr. Freeman states, that, when he was at Quisah, “a 
sister of Korinchi died. Her death was announced by the 
firine of muskets, &c. When an Ashanti of any distinc¬ 
tion dies, several slaves of the deceased are sacrificed. 
As I walked nut early in the morning, I saw the mangled 
corpse of a poor female slave, who had been beheaded 
during the night, lying in the public street. In the course 
of the day, I saw groups of the natives dancing round 
this victim with numerous frantic gestures, &c. My in¬ 
terpreter informed me, that he saw afterwards the man¬ 
gled trunk lying in a ditch, and that at the time she was 
beheaded, she was in the prime of her days.” Within 
less than a fortnight afterwards, Mr. Freeman reports 
another humun being to have been sacrificed on account 
of the death of a person of rank. “ As I was going out 
of town,” says he, “ in the cool of the evening, I saw the 
poor creature lying on the ground. The head was sever¬ 
ed from the body, and lying at a short distance from it. 
Several large , turkey-buzzards were feeding on the 
wounds, and rolling the head in the dust. He appeared to 
be about eighteen years of age.” 

Soon after this Mr. Freeman went toKumasi, the capi¬ 
tal of Ashanti. In his notes on April 5lh, we find the 
following :—“ Throughout the day we heard the horrid 
sound of the death-drum; and were told in the eve¬ 
ning that about twenty-five human victims had been sacri¬ 
ficed, some in the town, and some in the surrounding vil¬ 
lages; the heads of those killed in the villages being 
brought into the town in baskets. I fear thefe will be 
more of this awful work to-morrow.” Mr. Freeman 
adds, that, besides the twenty-five sacrificed on this day, 
fifteen others, according to his feaYS, were sacrificed on 
the next; making, in all, forty victims in two days. As 
for the number of persons thus immolated in a year, no 
man can tell ; hut it must exceed all our calculations. 
Mr. East has lately published a valuable book, called, 
“ A History of Western Africa, made up faithfully from 
the Books of earlier Travellers on that Continent.” I re¬ 
commend it as worthy of the most serious attention at 
this particular time. We may gather from it some impor¬ 
tant information on this subject. “ At the death of Ada- 
lranzen, one of the Princes of Dahomi, two hundred and 
eighty o[ his wives fell as victims to the sanguinary su¬ 
perstition of the country.” On one occasion, no fewer 
than seven hundred persons were sacrificed at the grave 
of the King’s mother. In the kingdom of Ashanti, at the 
conclusion of the Gaman war, itself full of horror and 
bloodshed, two thousand wretched victims, selected from 
the prisoners taken in the contest, were slaughtered over 
the royal death-stool, in honor of the shades of departed 
Kings and heroes. When Osai Qoamina died, the fune¬ 
ral custom was repeated every week for three months, 
two hundred slaves being sacrificed, and twenty-five bar¬ 
rels of powder being fired, on each occasion : but when 
the King’s brother died, during the invasion of the Fantis 
the King devoted three thousand victims, two thousand 
of whom were Fanti prisoners; and nearly one thousand 
more were furnished by various towns ; making in the 
whole, about four thousand human beings who perished 
at the grave of this royal personage. Such is the ac¬ 
count given of the customs of two countries only in Af¬ 
rica,—Dahomi and Ashanti. Now, when we take into 
consideration the immense extent of that continent, and 
its almost innumerable divisions into kingdoms, tribes, and 
chieftainships, in each of which hundreds are annually 
dying, at whose death [raman sacrifices are required ; and 
that there are other occasions for such sort of* sacrifices, 
such as on victories, festival, and Fetish-days, &c.; 
shall I say, that not less than one hundred thousand, or 
even more, most of them young, and in the prime of life, 
are slaughtered annually as victims to this r b!oody super¬ 
stition, without one pitying soul, but, on the other hand, 
amidst the wild and frantic joys of an ignorant and bru- 

I have now exposed the two great evils which afflict 
Africa, inconsequence of the Slave-Trade and her own su¬ 
perstitions. I think I have said enough on the former 
subject to affect even the hardest heart. Indeed, it does 
not fall within the conception of the largest minds, to 
paint in their true colors all the sufferings which the poor 
AfJean undergoes, from the time of his capture in his 
own country, to the time of his death when in the hands 
of his oppressors in a foreign land. With respect to their 
superstitions, they are still more to be deplored, because 
they affect the moral character of the man and his eter¬ 
nal welfare. 0, how much are these poor people to be 
pitied, for they have never had the advantage of any su¬ 
perior light to guide them to the path of duty ! These 
superstitions operate as a bar to their liberty of action ; 
for a poor native dares hardly stir out of doors, or en¬ 
gage in any undertaking, without consulting the Fetish; 
but, what is worse, they debase the mind, and keep it in 
continual error. Who could think that the mind of man, 
with its vast powers, could ever have been brought into 
such a state of moral degradation, as in his various ad¬ 
versities to have sought consolation in a twisted piece of 
string, or an amulet of leather ? But this is nothing 
compared with the effects which the bloody sacrificial su¬ 
perstitions just mentioned have upon the minds of the 
natives ; for these have the effect of shutting up all the 
avenues to humanity, and leaving the man a monster. 

Now, is there any man, bearing the name of a Chris¬ 
tian, who would not rejoice with all his heart to see both 
these evils annihilated ? And it is a providential circum¬ 
stance, that that which would be a complete cure for one 
of them, would be at the same time a complete core for 
the other. That cure will be found in the glorious Gos¬ 
pel of Christ. No man can doubt, that when a native of 
Africa becomes a real Christian, he will have nothing 
more to do with the iniquities of the Slave-Trade, or with 
ihose superstitions which deprive an innocent man of his 
life, and send him to his great account in an unprepared 
state. The Gospel, then, can and will effect a cure for 
all these enormities. Did it not, in the days of the Apos¬ 
tles, do away with all the wicked customs and supersti¬ 
tions of the Heathen, which were as deeply rooted and 
injurious as those of the Africans at the present day ? 
Did it not do away with similar prejudices and supersti¬ 
tions in the South Seas, under the lamented martyr, Wil- 
liams ? And shall Africa be the only country which will 
not attend to the Missionary’s voice ? But it not only 
has been and is a cure for these evils, but it is the only 
remedy that can reach them. Huw many amiable per¬ 
sons in this country have had their plans for the regene¬ 
ration of this great continent, and all have failed 1 
Have we not had treaties with almost all the great Pow¬ 
ers of the world ? Have we not had our armed cruisers, 
and all to no effect ? Have we not had the Niger Ex¬ 
pedition ? but it failed also. 

Yes, the Gospel can annihilate all these obstacles to 
civilization; and it has already begun its work. Who¬ 
ever will read the Journal of Mr. Freeman, a devo¬ 
ted missionary of the Wesleyan body to the Gold-Coast, 
and lately returned from thence, and connect with it cer¬ 
tain events which began to take place in 1791, at Sierra 
Leone, and which have since taken place there and else¬ 
where, must discover that the finger of God has been, 
and is now, at work for the regeneration of Africa. I 
allude, as the first of these events, to the formation of 
that colony. Its object was to colonize a small portion of 
the coast of Africa., The settlers were to try to establish 
a new commerce, to put down the Slave-Trade there, and 
to promote cultivation by free labor, and to give an ex¬ 
ample of civilized life. Now, who could have thought 
that a plan embracing only the small tract of Sierra 
Leone and its neighborhood, should have laid the founda¬ 
tion for, and proved the means of, sending the Gospel 
throughout all Africa? Yet so it has been, as the fol¬ 
lowing circumstances will show. First, our Government 
resolved, some years ago, to capture all slave-ships, under 


certain limitations. They resolved, next, that the peo¬ 
ple captured in them should be sent to Sierra Leone. In 
consequence of this last resolution, thousands of ne¬ 
groes were landed there. This brought on the necessi¬ 
ty of giving land to the captured, and of building for 
them places of worship, villages, and schools. It was 
soon found that many of those who attended these schools 
gave such proofs of fine talents, and made such profi¬ 
ciency in the knowledge of thejiolv Scriptures, and con¬ 
ducted themselves in such an exemplary manner as 
Christians, that a selection might be made from them to 
serve as ministers of the Gospel in their .native land. 
Accordingly, two colleges have been founded for this 
purpose, which will be perpetual seminaries for the edu¬ 
cation of native missionaries. 

And now mark the providence of God in another respect, 
as relates to the spread of his Gospel in Africa. Look¬ 
ing hack to past events, we find that to send the accus¬ 
tomed missionaries, Europeans, or white men to Africa 
to preach the word, was only to send them to an early, 
grave: and when wc consider that the pious men who 
diet! in this heavenly cause would have to be replaced by 
other pious men, whom the climate would take off also; we 
cannot contemplate this waste of valuable life without the 
keenest sorrow. Now the missionaries from the colleges 
are ail seasoned men; and we cannot, therefore, expect 
such a calamity in future. Did theoriginal founders of this 
Colony, of whom I was one, anticipate such a change? 
Bid our Government believe, that, in coming to their se¬ 
veral resolutions, Ihey were executing a divine purpose? 
Who then brought about this desirable change? 

We have another indication which may lead ns to be¬ 
lieve that God wills the regeneration cf Africa, and that 
his hand has been at work for this purpose in the great 
Act of Emancipation. Before this act took place, many 
of the slaves in the West Indies, having, while in a state 
of slavery, received a religious education from, the Wes¬ 
leyan, and particularly the Baptist, Societies, and having 
ltd a pious life, so as to have been appointed to offices 
in their respective churches, came to tiie extraordinary 
resolution, after emancipation, in consequence of the 
blessings they themselves had received from the Gospel, 
to spread it personally in their father-land. This germ of 
missionary feeling in our colonies lias so spread, that a 
large missionary fund has been raised among them, and 
a college built to be a constant nursery for proper 
teachers of the Gospel in Africa. Now all these are 
seasoned persons, and some of them speak their native 
languages. Thus we have in Jamaica also a seminary 
established, in addition to those at Sierra Leone, to meet 
the objection of the loss of valuable life, and to hasten the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. If the finger of God, and the mani¬ 
festation of his good-will to injured Africa, be not visi¬ 
ble here, I know not where it is- I may now observe, 
that several of these colored teachers have already been 
landed at Fernando Po, from whence in a few hours 
they may be conveyed to the different villages on the 
Niger, to teach the natives there, while the Wesleyan 
Mission is teaching the Gospel in other parts of Africa. 

But, to give another instance of the apparent design 
of God to send the Gospel to Africa, I must return to Mr. 
Freeman’s Journal. It appears that large numbers of libe¬ 
rated Africans, located and educated in Sierra Leone, had 
been desirous at different times, of going into the interi¬ 
or, in quest of their relatives and friends, from whom they 
had been torn by the slave-dealers. Accordingly they took 
their departure; and, after meeting with many difficulties, 
at length reached their country, and found many of their 
relations, who were still alive. Mr. Freeman, some 
time after this, visited Badagry, and fell in with several 
of these fugitives. Some he found at Badagry; others, 
in other parts; but the greater body of them, at AboLuta. 
But in what slate did lie find them ? To his joy, he 
found them retaining all the Christian doctrines in 
which they had been instructed at Sierra Leone. What 
a discovery was this 1 Here was a large body of men, 
who, having made new connexions in that part of the 
country, were able and willing to assist him as teachers 
and preachers of the Gospel. These men had conducted 
themselves so welt, in consequence of Iheir Christian 
education at Sierra Leone, ihat Sodaka, King of Abokn- 
ta, gave them the exclusive privilege of coming into his 
presence without prostrating themselves upon the ground. 
The King also had several interviews with Mr. Freeman 
himself, received him every lime with courtesy, and en¬ 
treated him to send missionaries to his country toinstrnct 
his people, which missionaries would have every encou¬ 
ragement and protection. Here, then, a wide field was 
laid open for new missionary labor, not only in Sodaka’s 
dominions, but there was a fair prospect of extending it be¬ 
yond these; to Hausa, Yariba, and other parts of the ad¬ 
jacent countries. But the good to be derived from Mr. 
Freeman’s visit to Sodaka did not end here; for a way 
was prepared, in consequence of this visit, to the Court of 
Dahomi, one of the largest on the list of kingdom’s in 
Africa. Here the King gave him a polite reception, and, 
before the last interview closed, said, that he acquiesced 
with the British Parliament in repairing the fort at Why- 
dah, and appointed that place to be the seat of mission¬ 
ary schools and preaching, and intrusted four children of 
his household, two boys and two girls, to Mr. Freeman, 
to take them away with him and to educate them in the 
English manner. Now, I would ask here, who or what 
brought about the wonderful things now related, all of 
ihera tending to promote the evangelization of Africa? 
They arose, all of them, as we have seen, from the sim¬ 
ple desire of some liberated slaves at Sierra Leone to vi¬ 
sit their relations and friends. Thus God often makes 
the most common occurrences subservient to good. One 
thing is clear, that man could not have brought about 
these events. Who could have supposed that these libe>- 
rated slaves, once on the ocean in the way to their chains 
in a foreign land, should have been captured, and brought 
to Sierra Leone ; and, after having been educated there 
in the doctrines of the Gospel, should have been restored 
to their homes, there to communieate the glad tidings to 
their countrymen ? Who contrived that Mr. Freeman 
should take the exact road, and set out at the exact time, 
so as to fall in with a body of men whom he could after¬ 
wards make so usefol to him in the ministry? And,final¬ 
ly, I may ask, who turned the heart of the King of Daho¬ 
mi, said to be one of the hardest-hearted Kings of Africa, 
that he should listen Io a message of love and mercy ? 

I must not forget to mention here the fact, (though nut 
of its place in point of time,) that Mr. Freeman, before 
he had obtained the numerous victories now related, over 
the prejudices of the African people, had gained over the 
King of Ashanti and his courtiers to his cause, in conse¬ 
quence of which the extensive dominions of that monarch 
were opened to his ministry; and land at Komasi, the 
place of his own residence, had been granted to him, on 
which to erect a missionary house, and such other build¬ 
ings as he might want. These buildings have been 
finished. Here then the missionaries meet at stated 
times in the week, to perform divine worship; and se¬ 
veral of the natives attend also, accompanied occasion¬ 
ally by some of their Chiefs, and conduct themselves 
in a decorous manner. On one occasion a singular 
circumstance took place. One of the members of the 
royal family who had attended the religious services, 
became so affected, that he publicly destroyed his fe¬ 
tish in the street of Kutnasi; and it was remarkable, 
that no one raised a murmur on the occurrence. No in¬ 
dication of anger appeared at this act of sacrilege. A fe¬ 
tish, a god, destroyed, and the people acquiesce 1 O, glo- 
I rious victory ! The first victory ever gained in Ashanti 
over superstition ! A few years back, I know, that if an 
Ashanti trod upon a fetish, concealed in the pathway in 
the long grass, even if he trodupon it unknowingly or un¬ 
awares, he was sentenced, as a punishment, to perpetual 

It is impossible, I think, after having read Mr. Free¬ 
man’s Journal, not to acknowledge, with gratitude to God, 
the wonderful things which He has done for the poor, be¬ 
nighted, long-lost children of the African race; and not 
to see that God has been with him in his various under¬ 
takings, and not to discern (what it is of great impor¬ 
tance for us to know) that the way is now at this mo¬ 
ment open for Christian missions to Africa, under the 


Divine sanction, and under the hope of the Divine blessing. 
Mr. Freeman’s good sense, his judgment, his patience 
and courage under trials, his equanimity of temper, so as 
not to have given offence to any one of the natives du¬ 
ring his stay among them, are great qualifications in a 
missionary, and seem in lIris case to have been consecra¬ 
ted ; so that I cannot but consider him as a person called, 
a chosen vessel for the purpose for which he was sent. 
But what, I ask, is, among others, the lesson which his 
Journal holds out to ns? It is, that now is the accepted 
lime, for following up Mr. Freeman’s mission to Africa. 
The opportunity ought not to be allowed to slip, while 
African opinion throughout so large an extent, of country 
is in favor of reformation. Mp. Freeman was frequently 
assailed by the natives with the cry of, “Give us the 
Gospel,” and with an earnestness as if the Gospel con¬ 
tained the Bread of Life. Forty children were on one-oc¬ 
casion offered him for Instruction in his own way ; but 
he was not then prepared to take them. And here we 
ought to bring to our recollection, that in many of the 
missionary stations in other parts of the world, the na¬ 
tives have opposed the attempts made to civilize them; 
and I have read that pains were taken with the inhabi¬ 
tants of one particular Island for twenty years, before 
any impression could be made upon them. But here in 
Africa, in particular parts of it, an invitation is sent to ns 
to come; and we have nothing to do but to go there and 
avail ourselves of it. Should we not be criminal, if we 
were not to accept it? 

But though the splendid victories effected by the in¬ 
strumentality of Mr. Freeman over African customs and 
prejudices, which followed him from place to place, and 
which presented such brilliant prospects for the introduc¬ 
tion of Christianity in the parts mentioned, gave the 
Wesleyan Committee an exuberance Of joy, yet‘ there 
was a considerable drawback in the feeling, lest their 
funds should not be large enough to support so many new 
missions. They had hitherto, but not without great tx- 
ertion, kept up their establishments in the kingdom of 
Ashanti, and in the numerous villages all along the shores 
of the Gold-Coast, extending some hundred miles, and in 
other parts. Bnl to have now suddenly and unexpectedly 
to prepare several other missions to new parts of Africa, 
discovered by Mr. Freeman to be friendly to the recep¬ 
tion of the Gospel, such as to Abokuta, Containing of it¬ 
self from forty to fifty thousand inhabitants, and to Hausa, 
and Yariba, and the Ibn country, and to Badagry, and 
Whydah, and other places, seemed to them too gigantic 
a work for their means; and yet Ihey felt that it was im¬ 
possible for them, as Christians, to neglect the opening 
which Providence had so clearly pointed out to them. 
They determined, therefore, as I am told, arduous as the 
task was, to try, at least, to raise funds for the purpose, 
having a hope, that God would open the hearts of many, 
when they should hear of the case, to assist them ; and I 
cannot myself doubt, that many Christian people will 
think it to he an honor to work with God on this occa¬ 
sion. But God forbid, that in recommending the comple¬ 
tion of this mission to all the friends of Africa, as I most 
certainly do, I should draw oil one subscriber from the 
Church Missionary, or Baptist, or any other societies of the 
same sort; for these have all done, and are now doing, 
their duty. There can be no occasion for this : for there 
are thousands who do not subscribe to any missionary 
society at all, whom it would not hurt to give a mite to 
the one now under consideration; and there are thou¬ 
sands. again, who do subscribe to one or more missionary 
societies, of such ample fortune, that it would not injure 
them to subscribe to all. 

I do, then, most earnestly recommend Mr. Freeman’s 
Journal, and the completion of the Wesleyan Society's 
Mission, so happily begun, to all the friends of Africa, 
in fact, to all who call themselves Abolitionists, to whom 
it is of no little importance. I feel myself more inter¬ 
ested in doing this than perhaps an7 other person, having 
been the first in England to take up the great cause of 
the abolition of the Slave-Trade, and having labored in 
it, with but little intermission, for now more than sixty 
years. I cannot, therefore, be supposed to be indifferent 
to auy event which may either hasten or retard its pro¬ 
gress. Now, unhappily, this inhuman trade, notwith¬ 
standing all our labors, still continues to be carried on, 
but only by the most profligate and abandoned ruffians of 
foreign nations. It is, therefore, to me, and of course 
to allother Abolitionists, a matter of delightful feeling to 
know, that while this mission is fulfilling its primary du¬ 
ty of making known the glad tidings to African Heathens 
within the bounds of its station, it neglectsno opportunity 
with the natives, but principally with the Head-men and 
Chiefs, to put an end to the monstrous evil complained 
of. No man has such, or so many, opportunities of ef¬ 
fecting a change of opinion as a missionary, who is al¬ 
ways on the spot, and whose words are always attended to 
by the hearers. What good has Mr. Freeman not done 
in this respect, at the court of Ashanti ? Whoever reads 
the conversation which passed between him and the King 
on the Slave-Trade, must allow that the King received 
hiip most graciously, listened to him with profound atten¬ 
tion, and was evidently much impressed by what he said 
on that subject,—dismissing him with a smile upon his 
face. And whoever reads the account of Mr. Freeman’s 
interview with the King of Dahomi on the same subject,— 
perhaps the proudest and most tyrannical King in all 
Africa, and whose revenues are derived principally from 
the Slave-Trade,—will be surprised at the King’s bind 
ind familiar reception of him, and at the patience and 
good temper with which he heard him throughout. Mr. 
Freeman, by laying his mission frankly and unreservedly 
before the King, has done good service to our cause, be¬ 
cause the King was evidently much pleased with this in¬ 
terview; for, when Mr. Freeman look his departure, the 
King offered, as has been before related, the villages in 
ihe neighborhood of Whydah as a place for a mission- 
house and school; and intrusted him with four children 
of his household, for education in the English manner. 

And here I must mention an important fact; which is, 
that ihe mission to Badagry, which Mr. Freeman recom¬ 
mended to the Wesleyan Committee, has already, in so 
short a time, been completed. A mission-house and 
schools, and other necessary buildings, have already been 
erected; anil a pastor, the Rev. S. Annear, has been ap¬ 
pointed to the charge, and thirty-eight children have been 
placed under Bis care. No spot on the face of the earth 
stands more in need of reformation than Badagry. The 
inhabitants there are in the very lowest state of degrada¬ 
tion,—without principle, without law. and without any 
other religion than Ihe Fetish superstition ; living almost 
wholly by the Slave-Trade, which a few Portuguese, living 
among them; encourage. Mr. Annear found three or four 
of the more enlightened Chief* friendly to the abolition 
of the Slave-T.ade, and without this concurrence, he 
could never have kept his ground amidst such a ruffian 
population. By their means, however, he has caused to 
be made known, what was never before known in Bada- 
ary, that man-stealing is a crime against God; and that 
pveiy good man in the civilized world holds it in abhor¬ 
rence. fhis, however impotent the threat may seem, 
has giyen some little check to depredations of this sort. 
One of the Chiefs, Wawn, also sent his crier through 
Badagry, to proclaim, that “if any of the Portuguese 
people,” (who are the great instigators to the natives to 
kidnap the unwary,) “came into the English town, they 
were to abide by the consequence; and that, if they were 
beaten and stolen themselves, he would not be answera¬ 
ble.” This created a great sensation throughout the 
town, and was not without its use. An occurrence took 
place much about this time, which may be noticed hele. 
Several vessels,apparently Portuguese slavers, as had long 
been the custom, came close to the beach, as though they 
intended to anchor, to wait for such poor wretches as 
might be brought to them for sale; but when the English 
colors were hoisted at the mission-premises,—a new ex¬ 
pedient to get rid of them,—they took their departure. 
These little beginnings, though too small to have any 
great effect in diminishing the quantum of the Slave- 
Trade, have yet an influence upon the people of the 
places where they are made. The Abolitionists cf Eng¬ 
land must now see that they are more deeply interested 
in the mission under consideration than they were aware 


of. They need give themselves no further trouble, either 
in calling puhlic meetings, nr in devising measures for the 
suppression of ihe (Slave-Trade. The mission is doing 
for them here their own wdik, as far as thg vast territo¬ 
ry belonging to it goes; and doing it for them better than 
ihey could do it themselves; for the missionaries have 
daily opportunities of conversing with the native* on the 
spot,—of explaining to them Ihe horrible nature of the 
trade, and its effect,—of reasoning with them, and of ex¬ 
horting them,—and, as teachers of the Gospel, of bring¬ 
ing up the rising generation in Ihe fear of God, and in 
utter detestation of Ihis inhuman traffic. 


klnti-Slater# Stanbatfc. 
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This is always the most interesting gathering of the 
Abolitionists. Here their principles and measures are 
discussed, and their plans set in motion ; and the cheer¬ 
ing and invigorating influence of the meeting is felt du¬ 
ring the year and throughout the country. 

Independently of the benefit to the cause through means 
of the good effect produced on the minds of Abolitionists 
ihemselves, the light and heat evolved from the collision 
of mind with mind, and the communion of heart with 
heart, are the means of all others best calculated to 
change the feelings of the advocates of Slavery. Many a 
misapprehension, doubt and fear, respecting the ultimate 
tendencies of our enterprise fade away as discussion pro¬ 
ceeds—many an intricate problem is solved—many a 
hostile war-cry silenced—many a hypocrite unmask¬ 
ed. This is the only meeting during the Anniversary 
week, where freedom of speech can be exercised upon 
the very object of the meeting. It is consequently filled 
with a deep interest, and crowned with a sparkle and 
brilliancy utterly unknown to the other meetings, where 
the breath of opposition is never permitted to fan the 
flame they would kindle into clearness. 

From three to four thousand people were present du¬ 
ring Ihe whole three days—iepresentaiives of every class 
and section of the community. A subject so interwoven 
as that of Slavery, with all oqr social, civil, and sacerdo¬ 
tal relations, discussed with all the warmth of devoted¬ 
ness, and the clearness of great ami various laleots on 
one side, and all the captiousness of unsuccessful opposi¬ 
tion, and the energy of intelligentTiatred on the other, 
held the great audience together through all the various 
turns of the discussions, till many a mind received the 
impulse for good, which it can never again lose. 

The Anti-Slavery enterprise and the course of its ad¬ 
vocates are both liable to be perpetually misunderstood. 

“ What a pity that these men should quarrel so!” is the 
frequent exclamation of the beholders as fresh subjects of 
controversy arise in the ranks. No one, we think, could 
have been present through the whole of Ihis Convention, 
without learning that what he might at first have been 
disposed to call “ a quarrel and nothing wherefore,” is but 
| a part of the great general conflict of truth with error— 
of right with wrong—of energy with slackness—of con¬ 
cealment and compromise with frankness and fidelity— 
of selfishness with disinterestedness—of meanness with 
magnanimity. 

The discussions on what is both technically and popu¬ 
larly called “ the Church quesiion” in the Anti-Slavery 
ranks, attracted an audience altogether unexampled for 
numbers. The mere statement of this question, at once 
puts to flight the calumnies of those who would fain 
brand the Abolitionists as Infidels. The question is of 
the position of the Church, and of the character of her 
members as pro-slavery. The end proposed by the Abo¬ 
litionists in its discussion is the awakening of the con¬ 
sciences and the elevation of the moral sense of church- 
inembers; now so deplorably low and dead as to listen 
without dissent, nay, with applause, to defences of Sla¬ 
very from the Scriptures. 

The Rev. Mr. Pinney, ex-Governor of Liberia, and 
agent of the Colonization Society, came in on the second 
evening, and occupied a great proportion of the time in 
this Scriptural defence. He was exceedingly insulting to 
the Abolitionists personally, heaping upon them all the epi¬ 
thets which they use to characterize Slavery, and to de¬ 
scribe the slaveholder, and which properly apply only to 
that highest degree of crime. All he said was most admi¬ 
rably calculated Io facilitate the objects of his agency. It 
will he literally to him at the South what gin is to the 
English beggar—meat and drink, washing and lodging. 

It will open a broad way before him through the land 
Irom Boston to New Orleans, fill his collection boxes with 
bank notes, give fresh stimulus to the black laws of Mary¬ 
land and every other slave Stale, under which the free 
blacks are tortured till they profess a willingness they 
do not feel to appease the terrors of the slaveholder, by 
going into life-long, oppressive exile; and it will furnish 
the oppressor, both at the North and at the South, with a 
mantle of religion, and a shield of church protection, be¬ 
neath which he can bind anew the suffering slave-popu¬ 
lation of this land to their dreadful fate. 

But the final effect of this and all such efforts, is to 
make the Church, in whose name they are made, a scof¬ 
fing and aby-word throughout the earth. The old-school 
Presbyterian Church has received at the hand of this, her 
honored son, a blow from which she will not readily reco¬ 
ver. Repentance alone can save her from going to pieces 
with the other pro-Isavery denominations, in this wreck 
and crash of the moral elemental war. Dear as his sect or 
his church may be to the Abolitionist, they can never take 
the place in his heart of that moral truth and righteous¬ 
ness, the promotion of which is the only ground of their 
right to exist at all. He has been trained by the prose¬ 
cution of the cause, to the excision of even the offend¬ 
ing right-hand ; and when he has to choose between the 
American Church and the American Anti-Slavery Socie¬ 
ty, he cannot for one instant hesitate. “ No man can 
serve two masters ; for either he will hate the one and love 
the other, or else he will hold to the one and despise the 
other.” He feels that he “ cannot serve God and mam¬ 
mon,” and he knows he cannot do a better work for the 
service of God than to brand a pro-slavery church as his 
enemy. 

Mr. Garrison, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Pillsbury, repell¬ 
ed the assaults and refuted the arguments of Mr. Pinney. 
Once more the cause is seen from to front with Slavery 
herself. In spite of the great draw-backs which the pro¬ 
slavery course of “ New-Organization,” “ Liberty party,” 
and “ No-Organization” have occasioned, we are at length 
enabled to charge over them. The public spectacle of 
Abolitionists, meanly assailed by all these opponents at 
once, in abuse of the magnanimity which gave them the 
opportunity of honorable opposition, did more than any¬ 
thing else could have done to show “ why these people can¬ 
not go on with the Abolitionists.” More than one of the 
deserters from our ranks, and the opponents of our princi¬ 
ples, were provoked by the success of the meetings in awa¬ 
kening public interest and sympathy, to announce the pur¬ 
pose of breaking up our association. This is a particularly 
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fortunate circumstance. It will go far to absolve us from nical individuality of “the church ” and its assumed “ in- 
the necessity that always has existed, of explaining “ why fallibility.” Wherever, under the wide Heavens, is a 
l bese people cannot „„o. ...etb,,- Thee,cent,..,, 

on this occasion so plainly seen shooting apart accord- is one of the sons of God, a member of the world-wide 
ing to their affinities—Pilot and Herod were so openly church. History declares that “ the Church” as an oi ga 
made friends together by their opposition to the Amen- ^live^m'a^The “ iol^uf "new'and VrZ 
can Society—that the indispensable preparatory work of principles of human conduct have proceeded Iron, some 
drawing the lines is greatly promoted. It is a great thing fortunate and daring genius; the Church has been bnt 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The Convention w 
losophical observer, 
Probably there was i 
the efficacy of onr ar 
ferenl, from the ones 
allowed freedom to t 


gresstve; reform and the evolution ol new and great »ettara. 

ndtspensable preparatory work of principles of human conduct have proceeded from some The steamship Great Western, Commander R. R. Ma- 
aily promoted. It is a great thing fortunate and daring genius; the Church has been but thews, which left Liverpool at 4 1-2 o’clock, P. M. on 
foes are all without the camp, and I? 16 recipient and exponent of the sum of the moral Intel- the'17th ultimo, arrived off Sandy Honk Sunday morning 
ligence of any particular epoch. I am a friend of the at 9 1-2 o clock, and came up to the city about noon, ma- 
? same fortress. Church, in other words, of the Priesthood of religion, king the passage in a little less than fifteen days. She 

most deeply interesting to the phi- because impelled in the main by devoted faith, they are brings sixty-two passengers. 


nronr tion of the House of Commons, will be Maynooth. The present time—a 

u c ^ c ' third reading of the Bill for the increased grant to that is the proper sea 

- - ' 1 1 ' College is fixed for Monday. Of course it will pass—not, tion of the lab 

perhaps, with so thumping a majority as marked the se- lutions on this 
cond reading, and the divisions in the committee, but of great mann 
still with force numerically sufficient to beat down all He denounces 
—Arrival ot the opposition. offer a snbstili 

II has given satisfaction in Ireland, where the people 
imander R. R. Ma- are pleased, if not grateful for it; and as;he cue now is P 

l o’clock; P. M. on ir, conciliale that portion of the empire, this last reason 
nk Sunday morning is scarcely less potent than the first. But though the We announce 
ily about noon, ma- Bill is safe, its results will make themselves manifest Ministers of F 
fifteen days. She hereafter, and the probability is, that some of"the most Treaty with Tex 
clear and comprehensive minds in the House of Commons so that she shal 


le—a lime of unusual prosperity and comfort— very cause. Will not the friends of the cause in Ches- 
ier season for minutely considering the condi- ter, Bucks, and other counties, adopt this plan, and fnr- 
• laboring classes, is to bring forward his reso- nish tables, to be superintended by thrmselves at the 
this subject on the 26th. They embrace topics Fair ? And will not those who cannot conveniently unite 
asrnmide, hut will lead to nothing but debate, with these circles, he diligent and faithful in individual 
id s the corn law.^as peitngious, but does not effort ? Of all the friends of the slave in city and cottn- 
is, > lnl ". try, we ask aid. Of the merchant, we ask contributions 


of merchandise, of the 
work ; of the farmer, t 
and poultry-yard. But 
wing the /”« and requited labor. 


echanic, the fruit of bis handi- 
s produce of his garden, fiplds, 
■e ask of all only the products of 


is well as to the moral reformer, well adapted in propagate among the multitude the truths The news has no feature of striking interest. Cotton Will be swept from public life for having supports 
r ... ... . - which philosophers evolve, and which speculative minds has undergone no material change of prices since onr last and their plages be tilled by wild politico-religious f 

ever a more toreioie illustration oi 8re nol always the ibOst ready, by self-sacrifice, to infuse preceding advices, tliongh the sales have been large. Bn- tics, who would burn iht ir brothers at ihe stake on 
i-slavery modes of operation, so dif- into the great unreflecting mass of mankind.” “ What- siness was good in the manufacturing districts, and Great meresi abstract point of speculative theology. Lai 
in use in the world at large. We ever is, is right”—the paradox of Pope is worthy of all Britain generally prosperous. Iron had fallen otf from table as the conlession is, in Ihe middle or the 19th 
e utmost and tile verv maftonitv or consideration. I would as little think of persecuting In- the high prices of April, and the market was dull and ttiry, there is a vast amount of this rank, nnmttig 
, ”, y fidels as Christians. Freedom of thought is vitality to dubious. bigotry, it is entertained, for the most part, by It 

it showed itself operated as a stimulus the intellect, without which mankind would be soon en- GREAT BRITAIN. headed men, of strong but iinpiaelical sympathies, 


haying supported it, passed the Mexican House of Representatives , 


to fresh effort, by exhibiting the precise nature and po- veloped o 
position of the obstacles. No tragi-comedy was ever barism. 
more interesting than the various scenes of the Conven¬ 
tion. The money-raising scene,—the scene, with the pro¬ 
slavery rioters which broke up the Convention on the last The no 
evening,—the debate with the colonizationist, and that e d on m 
with the pro-slavery Doctor of Divinity ; the comic and bined inti 
the solemn, the eloquent and the solid, so rapidly sue- ,anc c-'vk 
ceeding each other in the various speeches ; the alternate ponenlof 
flashes of light and the kandfulls of dust thrown upon the churches 
arena of debate, deserve each a column of delineation. ver y ! eai 


Abandonment of rearon to resign 
Our right of thought—-our last and only place 

The noble poet made amends for many woes inflict¬ 
ed on mankind by this immortal, sentiment. The com¬ 
bined intellect, of the non-professors of religion is Ihe ba¬ 
lance-wheel upon the fanaticism of the Church, which. I 
repeat, is neither better nor worse than, but simply the ex¬ 
ponent of, the sum of the morals and mind of the age. The 
churches are now splitting upon Ihe great question of Sla¬ 
very ; each section, Northern and Southern, no doubt re¬ 


headed men, of strong but i 

r - We make the following extracts from an nrticle in " ronl<l make Ihe world Ihi ’* k ^ 
Willmer and Smith’s Times of May 17th : without bestowing a thought up 

The probability of a war with the United Slate? occu- [ ,,e acf * These “stern path ol 
pies the public mind on this side the Atlantic, to the ex- ” e ca,lp d, are Generally person 
elusion of every other topic. The arrivals from the West- s,aid » d,screet habits—good bu 
ern World are looked to with absorbine interest, and the and possess, m the asqresaie, 
instant a packet arrives, the news is conveyed with all a public man cannot si 

~ m the potency and speed which steam can command, to the f he °“ r, ' ans °* the present as 
r metropolitan journals. •* .* * But whatever diversi- mgs of the 17th century. They 
ty of opinion may exist amongst Englishmen os to the 0Ver >’ lown ’ e 0un *5’> and hand 
„ abstract merits of Republicanism, a war with America— . them the Maynooth Bill is 
the hare contemplation of such a possibility—is al horrent poison, Which will fester and e 
to the national mind. A war parly, properly so called, " olk of The measure 

ns regards Ihe United States, does not exist. Theie is hearts; and delighted will they t 


We hope to give their outlines hereafter. It may he pro- SS Sore 

Stable to the cause to do so. Meaawhile, we greatly re- ring defenders of civil liberty and enlightened morals, 
joice in a great work done for the cause. The official Should not denounce them on that account, for they h 
report of the proceedings will be found in a preceding 10 ni<i y^ m n ! ias , s ’ ? rid ar . e ,<>f consequence slower m pro 
1 cress than single isolated individuals. They are fellow- 

column. The practical pom t to which all these proceed- j n2 bard on , he f ace of , h ‘ e swi f, e sl in the North, and We 
ings converged, will be more distinctly exhibited hereafter, have reason to hope for the same results in the South, in 
than it could be at the lime; defeated as the completion s P i,R of tbe P ro P osed dismemberment. 

c . „ Still, by all that is sacred among men, I.warn the South- 

of our purposes was, by the mob, at. that moment. Such ern churches to take care how they venture to give the 
an exhibition of pro-slavery violence, called forth as it sanction of Ihe Bihle to Slavers 1 : for, whatever may be 
was, by fidelity to anti-slavery principle, clothed in the raid ° r lllp OM Testament, there can be no question but 
.... «.*> 


ally persons of some substance, 

5—good husbands, fathers, friend 
aggregate, an amount of influrni 
cannot safely despise. They a 
present age, imbued with the let 


J - ultimo by a vote of 41 for, to 13 against it. No doubt 
is was entertained of the unanimous passage of tbe bill in 
the Senate. A gentleman who furnished Ihe New Or- 
” leans Picayune with an nuthenlig abstract of the intelli- 


lish Charge, to Texas, had been 
verai weeks, accompanied by a 
frpm the Government of Texas. 
' They arrived from Galveston on the yth of April, in the 
' British frigate Eurydice. He had relumed to Vera Cruz, 
I and was waiting the action of Ihe Senate upon this hill 
. when I sailed. WliPn the result was known, he would 
: return to Galveston with it in Ihe same vessel. 

“ “Upon Ihe 2d of this month Senor Canedo, formerly 
member of the Mexican Congress, took passage from 
i Vera Cruz in the American bark Eugenie, for New-Yotk, 

■ upon a diplomatic mission from the Government of Mex- 
I ico to that of the United States; but his departure was 
not known until it was announced in the morning news- 
1 papers of the 10th instant. 

“ When the English merchants at Vera Crnz heard of 
Senor Canedo’s departure, they chartered a schooner for 


Let us, dear friends, commence our efforts with a de¬ 
termination that onr next Fair shall yield great and good 
results to our cause, and it will do so. 

Contributions may be sent to any member of ihe Com¬ 
mittee, or to J. M. McKim, No. 31 North Fifth street, 
Philadelphia. 


Emma Parker, 
Mary Grew, ■ 
Sarah M. McKim, 
Hester Reckless, 
Lydia Gillingham, 


Anna M. Hopper, 
Muria M. Dads, 
Sarah Pugh, 
Martha Carman, 
Sarah Douglass, 


legislative Jack Pudding, who has been at Sen. 


Gertrude IC Burleigh, Sarah Leads, 
Elizabeth J. Neall, Margaret Jones, 

Olive Bacon, Emily A. Winslow, 

Susan Grew, Margaret Griscom, 

Hannah L- SHckney, Teresa K. Hallowe.il, 

Mary T. SHckney. 


Oregon—is not generally believed to be worth fighting al1 instrumental in cramming it down their throats. NeW Orleans, which sailed on Ihe 10th instant. The fol- 

-thAvh’nve for. It is not a point which appeals to national pride, The new education scheme for Ireland, which Sir James lowing evening we came up with and passed, about. 8 

in nrn or Piejudice, or power. Every one feels that this little Graham developed before the adjournment of the House, o’clock, a vessel very much like her, standing upon the 

" (Minor* island has territory enough, without measuring lances has not been very favorably received, either ip this tenon- same course with ns. 

... . a ’ with a kindred people about a few thousand miles of a "T. or ln 'be country to which it is to be applied. The “ The arrival of the American squadron at Vera Cruz 

ng/oiil in ,,arren aild profitless waste. The sentiment which has Govermenl propose in the three lay colleges which they created a great excitement there, and also in the city of 
’ taken deep root in the public mind of this country— ! n ' Fnd to erect in the western and northern parts of the Mexico, where it was represented to consist of twehly-one 

the South- wk * ck pervades all classes, and sects, and shades of opi- ,sland > t0 M religion take care of itself. The friends of sa i! of men of war! The unexpected presence of this 


„e from LIBERATED SLAVES—EMPLOYMENT WANTED, 
w York Places are wanted, in either town or country, for the 

of Mex- f ollowin S colored women, lately slaves in Louisiana ; he- 

' in? a portion of those recently emancipated by John G. 

_ Palfrey, Esq. Secretary of the Commonwealth, viz: 

° ews- Betsey, 31 years old, having a son 5 years old. 

h „ r ,, Maeia, aged 23, having a daughter 3 years old. 

nea <1 or Mabgery, aged 21, having two infants, 
nerior Rose, aged 13yyears. 
a bout* 8 FaANKEY . feirU aged 12 years. 


more for our cause in the minds of Bostonians thiyi any- which is one of violence, 
thing else could have effected. While we never seek or ry force or L,ynch-law ce: 
choose mobocratic violence for the sake of the re-aetion, llie .Priesth°od succeed in < 
, ’ ry is ihe doctrine of the 1 

we are always ready to meet what is unavoidable; and de |; ly become the true re) 
“ we have learned by long experience a cheerful and then. 


ready agreement to profit by pain.”- 


ke of the re-action, r y B jg i^'jo^rjnp oTlhe Ne^'Testammir'lhen ^w'ift Infi- ‘»ents v»l,ich were not merely indislinct-not merely un- the a,raoal unanimous npprobntmn of the Irish light than an obscure American eiiizen, whose name is 

unavoidable; and del ty become he Uue^reflgion of mankind-and nat ti l ca,lRd for and out of place, but which sneered at, nnd members who were present Mr. 0 Connell expresses never alluded to as one al all connected with the impor- 
ce a cheerful and then C M CLAY mav be said io bave burled defiance al lbe Brilisb Rlaim - hl * SUrpr ’ Se that lhey Conld be s ° raS,ly pleased - ,ant transaction, of the day.” 

LvYiNnTnw Ku Mavih tR4h ' ' We say nothing now as to the justice of the claim; all FRANCE. The Picayune says : 

’ y ‘ that we aim al is, to account for the extraordinary una- The exciting topic of the Jesuits has occupied the at- We are informed that Mexico is in a most distracted 

MrGnwrv There is nr. mistake in mv havine net uimily which exists on thisquestion—an unanimity so sur- tenlion of the Chamber of Deputies. It. originated with and unsettled condition, amounting almost to a state of 
ed:=AV C, nventlon y oHnthe fat ' iri8in ?’ lhat to..r about it, even 1 hand will M. Thiers, who described the vicissitudes «he order of revolution. The States’ of Tobasco and Pnehla had al¬ 
lhat I had labored for four years to bring ab<Ln that event; be beld «P. RY ery purse will be opened, every aim will ' e'’r rea '' ! d l' a '' Pd in faV “ r K ° f ‘^n-‘'v”' C " n<,lit, " ion ’ aad 

nor in the most interesting circumstance of all that I wit- stretched, to sustain it, and bring it to a speedy and 01 Us condemnation in France m the 18ih century, and a general meeting had been held in Vera Cruz a few days 
lived the Reform nessed fo tRi ofX^ triumphant issue. There are men who would tnmel, those which had induced the Pope to pronounce the dis- before the departure of the Somers, for that purpose; bu, 

In ed the Reform- men abom two y hlindred jn num b er with upwards of one Sllb mtt to wrong that would instantly resent an insult, solution of a community which Frederick the Great alone, immediate aciive measures were suspended at the re- 

Jesus down to the hun dred names sent in from those who could not attend ; The country feels itself insulted by the new President. Is m all Europe, did not consider rtangerous. quest of the Governor, who appears to be popular with 

lime, who would, w here, considering the aggregate of individual and col- be not 8 bl ">e | ' a s tactician that thus gives his oppopent M. Thters, in concluding, called on the Cabinet to ex- all parlies. 

Christianity to the lective independence of spirit and moral courage there Rucb an ad vanlage—that places himself in the wrong by eel " a lhe laws. aad dissolve the Society. Santa Anna was still confined in the Castle of Perote, 

.« erv n.M„ were decorum and harmony, unexampled in any delibe- kl s w<t™cr, while he is probably rigM in his theory 1 Hu- TT . , 0 r „ , T aa d «« b ' was entertained that be would soon be 


of tbe territory in question, but to what they 
be the arrogant, oveihearing, bullying style 
the opposite claim is advanced. It is with a s 
pie as with a spirited animal—if you drive, 
if yon lead, they may concede. Mr. Polk 
cruHfi-judge of human natuie, or he would nc 
furttf ifFliis Inaugural Address about the On 
ments illicit were not merely indistinct—not 
called for and out of place, but which snee 


miles of a "7> °C in lbe country to which it is to be applied. The “The arriv 
which has Govennem propose in the three lay colleges which they created a erei 

eonniry i nlend to erect in the western and northern parts of the Mexico, wher 

des of opi- itd aad > to b t religion take care of itself. The'fi ietids of sail of men o 

) the value l be 'Indents are expected to look after their religious squadron had, 

onceive to education, far the State will not. Sir R. H. Inglisde- bly might ha 
ilh which clares thislo be'a “gigantic schpme of Godless educa- mined upon, t 
itiled peo- tion,”and, strafige tosav, Mr. O’Connell echoes the sen- “Mr. Shan 
hev resist, timents, and even the Words of the member for Oxford, his passage ir 

oust be a The learned gentleman, however, merely expresses his tbe I5th instr 

have pul own individual estimate of the scheme. The measure, he possessed 
ton senti- when it was first propounded by the Home Secretary, ie- capital of Me 
nerely un- neived the almost unanimous approbation of the Irish light than an 


e present. Mr. O'Connell expresses L 


sail of men of war I The unexpected piesenee of this T cons,aeration as procuring tor them, immediate 
squadron had, no doubt, a salulaiv influence, and possi- y ’ h “'" es ,n rR s peel able families, where they tony lean 
bly might have caused the mission, so privately deter- ‘"if" * snbsistence for themselves and their children 
mined upon to the United States Persons disposed to receive one or more of them, wil 

jS&re b ’“ eLL “ 

“ ht than ! 1 A - n cnas,dered ' n aay otber anniversary-in New Lisbon, on the 5th day of 6th month. 


The last named have some knowledge of housework 
They are all believed to be strong and healiby, of cor¬ 
rect deportment, and more capable and intelligent, than 
the average of personsof their class in Louisiana. They 
are now in Boston, on expense; and wages are not so 
much a consideration, as procuring for them, immediate¬ 
ly, homes in respectable families, where they mny learn 
to gain a subsistence for themselves and their children. 

Persons disposed to receive one or more of them, will 
please write by mail, to ELLIS GRAY LORING, 

No. 27 Slate St. Boston. 


•led defiance at the British claim. bis surprise that they could be so easily pleased, 
s to the justice of the claim ; all FRANCE. 

:ount for the extraordinary una- The exciting topic of the Jesuits has occupied t! 


;ver alluded lo as one al all conne 
nt transactions of the day.” 

The Picayune says : 

We are informed that Mexico is 


American citizen, whose nnme is /j unP \ 

at aft connected with the impor- Arrangements 


er yet who had not to bear it. From Jesus down iu me , , . . . - , , ., , 

hundred names sent in from those who could not attend; 
humblest anti-slavery preacher of our time, who would, where, considering the ae?regale of individual and col- 
like him, apply the great doctrines of Christianity to the lective independence of spirit and moral courage, there 

sins of the day, the Pharisees always cry, “ he bias- w " e dec ° r,lm aad harmony unexampled in any delibe-, ; - ,, hBrd |v h 

, „ , ... , rative body met for the first time to organize. map ingenuity coma nanny n 

phemes !” No matter how gigantic the sm-or rather T ente ,. ed lhe Tabernacle on the 6ll, day of May, after effectual for amalgamating, as 


mou'ves ready declared in favor of the Federal Constitntion, 
ry, and a general meeting had been held in Vera Cruz a few 
lhe dis- before the departure of the Somers, fur lhat purpose 
talone, igpnediate aciive measures were suspended at th 
quest of the Governor, who appears lo be popular 


(June.) 

Arrangements are being made to secure the attendance 
of many of the prominent advocates of human ri his in 
our own and other States, of which, together with other 
particulars, timely notice will be given. 

Let every man and woman who has a heart to feel for, 
and a soul to sy mpathize with suffering humanity, at once 
make up his or her mind to be present. 

By order of lhe Ex. Com. 0. A. A. S. S. 

JESSE HOLMES, Cor. Sec. 


quest of the Go 
J- all parlies. 

Santa Anna w 


i a crucible, t he discordant Smith, at 


j poleon, lhat moral force, even in war, far outstrips phy¬ 
sical force, it will be found lhat his fust will not be his 
j last blunder. 

f Hasty men are generally obstinate men. The Presi- 
j dent has so precipitated matters that the question must 
now be settled. He has thrown the gauntlet, and it has 
’ been taken up: he has jeopardized the American claim, 
and flung to the winds the “ wise nnd masterly inactivi¬ 
ty” which Mr. Calhoun, with a far-seeing savacity re- 


hanter, Mr. Poll, lias History of the United Stales, has been 
n the saying of Na- notwithstanding the efforts of the Amer 


s frigate Cumberland, Commodore J. liberated, if ht 
enoa the 30th April. The impressior 

f the Italian translation of Bancroft’s is becoming li 


.. both the civil and ecclesiastical censure of Turin. We learn tha 

j s The Hon. Robert Wicklifle, Jr. the American Minister, which has been i 
has gone to spend a week with the Duke of Montmoreu- months, during 
j. cv, at his chateau, in the neighborhood of Turin. whales that yielded 

It SWITZERLAND. at Pensacola, on a 

s By the 2d instant, Lucerne had suffered all the prison- among the crew. 

i, ers made by the troops, to depart, under the stipulations 

j. for ransom. A letter from Lucerne gives nn account of 

.. a curious sentence, the Nidwald, upon a Lieut. Nermann, By the arriva 


: more gigantic it may be, and the more need th'ere may t*oorihree persons had spoken, and at a late hour I e,emen,s J ° l which public opinion in every free couqtry is I he publication ol the Italian translation ol Bancroft s is becoming 

of repentance the more frantic the cry of “cru- heard M iss Hitchcock’s speech. Near its close she was Like the wand of an enchanter, Mr. Polk has H,sio,y(.f the United Stales has been formally refused, that this w, 

o. repentance, the more liant e the cry, ol ami|ed b vo|| of ]liss P s and clamors . she bore (he done thts and ,f there is any truth ,n the saying of Na- nolw, hs.anding the efforts ot the Ammean Minister, by months 

y him crucify him I” To be tbe object of a Is, in fire like a heroine; she quailed not, but stood undaunted that_moral| force, even ,n war, far outstrips phy- both the civil and ecc esiast.cal censure of runn We learn 

me sense, a test of the faithfulness of those against and continued to speak steal force, U will be found lhat his first will not be his The Hon. Robert Wicklifle, Jr. the American Minister, which hnsbi 

,om it is raised. He cannot be far from right who is Now, my whole life has been devoted to introduce and ' aa > hlunder. has gone to spend a week with the Duke of Montmoreu- months, dm 

... P r . . § ■ sustain among men the inviolability of the Freedomof , men . are generally obstinate men. The Presi- cy, at his chateau, in the neighborhood of runti. whales that 

infidel to the religious form of a time-serving generation, n u md Universal Mm(al Lib * t { , waB shoeked dent has so precipitated matters that the question must SWITZERLAND. at Pensacol 

and hi intis forth fruits which the unbeliever in good a t the idea of a public audience hissing a woman, and, 1l0W bf ‘ sellled - He has thrown the gauntlet, and it has By the 2d instant, Lucerne had suffered all lhe prison- among the c 

works brands as wicked. It matters little at such as the readers of the Boston Investigator know, bad ex- b e<? a t ak <m up : he has jeopardized the American claim, ers made by the troops, to depart, under the stipulations 

. . , t ... f . ... . nressed mv oninion on that Riihipet in relation lo a simi- a™ flung to the winds the “ wise and masterly inactivi- for ransom. A letter from Lucerne gives nn account of 

fmes what yon do, ,f your bel.ef ts orthodox, though Rose '5’” which Mr. Calhoun, with a far-seeing sagacity re- a curious sentence, the Nidwald, upon a Lieut. Nermann. By the ar 

even orthodox belief will not save you, if your works are My | anpnase in ,’ he Tabernacle was, “ I admiie lbe coa ''« ead e d »* the best policy for the United Slates to pur- who had joined the Free Corps in attack upon Lucerne. Farran. we 

beyond the orthodox standard. Yon must believe a great spirit of the lady who has just taken her seat.” These s , ue - Back oul be c aanol > without personal compromise, He is condemned lo stand in public for four hours, with a ry to 15th A 

deal—that is absolutely necessary,-you must also do words have been construed to identify me with the Dis- £ h «J h * s sbo ' Ya his cards to his opponent, who will work ^ ilits^hand and then to be flngaed with it, and after- R.n Graadc 

, 3 39 3 unionist? and with the Lihertv nflrtv As regards thelat- he £ ame accordingly. It is well understood on this wards imprisoned for six months, during which he is lo oi piocuie I 

very little—lhat is just as needful. Important, however, t I am free to believe that their political principles as side of lhe water—it is still belier known at Washing- receive «religious instruction.” and other pr 

as belief is, the want of it. will be much more readily ex- far’as they have been expounded to me are those of our lnn — ,bat tbe British Cabinet have come to the conclu- The accounts from Switzerland to the 7th instant stale Province, co 

cased, than the sin of too much virtue in your life. Declaration of Independence : the only public document f ion ,hal . ,he Present h lhe lime for bringing this mat- that all the prisoners who are natives of Lucerne had rived from th 

, „ , „ . which the world has ever seen which comes home to Ihe ,er 10 an lfs " e . To let it slip would prove them as ar- been released, and the only captives remaining, five purchased fo 

The New-York correspondent of the Boston Christian p r|Jlb in a j| tb j n „ s a|)( j j n a j| rPS p ectg regarding the lant bunglers as their antagonist. Diplomacy, like the hundred and eighty-four in number, belonged to the Can- the sailing n 

Watchman, closes a letter to that paper as follows : rights’interests and privileges of humanity^ But I dif- ck e fs board, consists in a series of successful moves, and ,on - The Government of Berne had sent a delegate to pletelv overs 

I'his non, 1 man /() S Morravt hetra n bis downward for “ toto cffifo’’’with all the so-called Abolitionists of the aski . ,fu J player can hardly be blamed for check-mating Lucerne, to make a last attempt to induce that Canton to domestic*^ 

eer^ IZnZ ^ the ' Lfoion mnk! '^bv^ denTndng < belling that there is a principle pervading bls " val - The affair might have remained in abeyance abandon rrs intent,on to recall the Jesuits. The Bernese sump,ton-1 

arches and ministers and at last he haslanded in onen <••• organized beings repulsive to violence, and that, if f n0l !' e rfl uar|pr ot a century, as it has done during the Envoy was said to he the bearer of a pressing recoinmen- " cl P a ' R . ll, e 

arenes ana ministers, ana at last lie lias landed in open ,, , prrnr ' nr pfi . ah i|„ h .. ioh , hp last half century, and every vear would have increased dalron to that effect from several influential members of prohibition. 

E m the sale course Zdfoa", this'i^The^nrll 3^ with ySTSa foelings.ovlrra ' bR —ns on the par, ot America, of a successful re- the corps diplomatiyue. Accounts 


rnor, who appears lo be popular with "pULLER AND WAYLAND ON SLAVERY.—Just 
published— 

still confined in the Castle of Perote, Domestic Slavery considered as a Scriptural Institution; 
* entertained that he would soon be in a Correspondence between the Rev. Richard Fuller,D. 
not already free n. depart at pleasure. D. of Beaufort, South Carolina, and the Rev. Francis 
it he will again be reinstated in power Wayland, D. D. of Providence, Rhode Island. 

generally sustained, and many think The third edition is now in press, and orders can be 
e place before the expiration of six promptly answered. It fills a place never before occu¬ 
pied—a calm, candid, and very able discussion of Ihe 
he bris Franklin, Capt. Nickerson, subject in a Christian-like manner. No one should be 
a whaling voyage in Ihe Gulf for three without il, as it will long he a book of reference. 

'hieh time she has taken two sperm “ This is the best specimen of controversial writing,on 
I twenty-six barrels of oil, laielv put in Slavery or on any other subject, we have ever read. The 
account ol a mntiny lhat broke oul parties engaged in it are men of high distinction, and pre¬ 
eminently qualified for the task; and the kind and Chris- 
"Z, tian spirit that pervades the entire work, is a beautiful 

rom io Trame. commentary on the power of the gospel. This discus- 

I tlie haik Slephen Brewer, Captaiij sion is complete, and whoever reads it, need read nothing 
rtt r advices. From the 15th Februa- more to enable him to form a correct view of the subject 


r known at Washing- receive “religious instruction.” 
e come to Ihe conclu- The accounts from Switzerland to Ihe 7th in 
for bringing this mat- lba t nil the prisoners who are natives of Li 
rid prove them as ar- been released, and the Only captives rema 


been released, and the only captives remaining, five 
hundred and eighty-four in number, belonged to the Can- 
Ion. The Government of Berne had sent a delegate tc 


fter- Rio Grantle, in hallasi, being unable to purchase cargoes 
is to or procure freights, owing to the great scarcity of hides 
and other produce. Since the declaration of peace in,he 
tale Province, contrary to eeueral expectation, hides have ar- 
had rived from the interior very slowly ami were immediately 
five purchased for the European markets at high prices. A, 
lan- the sailing of the Stephen Brewer the market was enm- 


port of i n question .”—Lutheran Observer. 


It is handsomely executed and pul at a low price. 
In pamphlet, 37 1-2 cents single, $4 per dozen; and in 
cloth, 50 cents ; 250 pages, 18 mo. 

LEWIS COLBY, Publisher, 

122 Nassau street, New York. 
R7- Persons al a distance from bookstores, should unite 
and order by mail, directing bow to forward them. 


This poor man (0. S. Murray) began his downward 
career when in the abolition ranks, by denouncing 
churches and ministers, and at last he haslanded in open 
scepticism. Let this be a warning to others who are 
pursuing the same course. And that this is the natural 


tendency of ultraism, must have been painfully evident wold . by moral suasion devoid of duplicity. Thepeopl, 
to any one who attended the meetings of the Garrison An- ^ the Soulh 8le a0 more 10 blame for the institution o 
ti-Siavery Society, in New-York, last week. The speak- Slavery than the Liberty or any other party for Ihe thou 
ers in I his Society, and those in the Infidel Convention, sand am one chartered and countenanced monopolies 
proved themselves to be par nobile frattun. It was me- w ! ueh , ° lir c . ou , r ? , J y WI , P ail P f ' n sm, imraorality, am. 
lancholy to hear the sifted, Ihe graceful, and eloquen, ^ } me. W hat shall I reply to those individuals of the 
Wendell Phillips pouring out Ihe vials of his wrath upon L|b 0 'tV parly, whose seminal principle-Freedom ol 


the churches and ministry of our land, in fellowship with Thought, Speech, and Ac 
the infamous Foster, who call? our churches a “ brother- "°. rn and n,,rlur e (1 ,n ,he 
h»od of thieves,” and with the Vice-President of the Infidel htical party; who would 
Convention, W. C. Bell, (who is now in this city solici- employment, bee 

line subscribers for the paper lately established by Cassius t0 the,r churc !] ; . but 
M. Clay.) Indeed the Garrisonians and Infidels seemed ever thrown millions upc 
to coalesce with wonderful facility. Many of the speak- ' rora a '* lhat ,s vir,u o u s 
ers in the Anti-Slavery Society were of the latter class. P™[ ess lP. de P^ ca V . 
The transition was perfectly easy from the one meetins Pity, Pity, Pity, Forgi 
lo the other. Ii becomes all who are advocating: the e $ , wor , . 0 H l r e C 

cause of human liberty, to beware of these men, who, Philosophy, which they 
while professing to aim a blow at Slavery, are stabbing ' lore ,n these Unitrd j=t ; 
Christianity at the heart, and thus crushing the hopes of WILLIAM 

the oppressed. Let all who love the cause of humanity 1 

stand aloof from these traitorous friends of freedom, and Tlie J> bt ] 0 

rely for success upon the prevalence of religious princi¬ 
ples, which are subversive of all tyranny. Let the pro- It being first proved 
fessed disciple of Christ not join hand with blasphemers, with the will of God, th 
for they design not simply, if at all, to effect the oyer- for certain act of whi( 
throw of Slavery, but to make their avowed love of liber- ... 
ty lbe means of undermining the whole fabric of socie- "ud>Y, the next import. 


word, by moral suasion devoid of duplicity. The people ? ‘' tiS nce decreased, in the same ratio, the power of 
of the Soulh are no more to blame for the institution of tam Jo sustain, or lake forcible possesion of, the On 
Slavery than the Liberty or any other party for the thou- rtle ,' i l de eanl - ra "0". which is daily flowing to the 
sand and one chartered and countenanced monopolies, would have peopled it in a tew years with the Anglo-j 
which fill onr country with pauperism, immorality, and "can race, who would have held their own again, 
crime. What shall I reply to those individuals of the '"trouers. 1,,R se advantages nave been cart to 
Liberty parly, whose seminal principle-Freedom of winds, and nothing appears ro remain but mutual eo, 
Thought, Speech, and Action—was conceived in the Soulh ' l0n > or < be settlement ol the question by the stroi 
born and nurtured in the North to the full stature of a po- ann ‘ “ere, agam, the evil genius of the President 
fitical parly; who would not only drive me from an ho- fronls '"P- „ lhe ' 0< fanus is closed—we a 
norable employment, because, forsooth I I do not belong peaee Wllb Jhe world. Onr Indian empire 'S consr 
to their church; bnt throw me, as such a course has ^onr colonies in Chma are progressing. TheB, 
ever Ihrown millions upon millions of others, an outcast Epheqnei is full to repletion—Us navy is, in admi 


be blamed for check-mating Lucerne, to make a last attempt to induce that Canton to domeslies>—sufficiefljt on 1 
have remained in abeyance abandon ils intention to recall the Jesuits. The Bernese sumption—large qnantitie 
y, as it has done during the Envoy was said to he the bearer of a pressing recommen- licipaie the new (Julies, w 
I year would have increased dation to that effect from several influential members of prohibition. 

America, of a successful re- the corps diplomatique. Accounts were momeni 


delegate to pletelv overstocked with American produce, especially of New- York, May 22d, 1845—3t. 


NEW-YORK WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT- 


Mon of, the Oregon. The Ottoman Government, being determined to carry 
flowing to the West out its plans for the moral and physical melioration of 
ith the Anglo-Ame- ihe country, h?s organized ten itinerant commissions, dee- 
eir own against all lined to set out and visit in detail, various portions of 
been cart to the Asiatic and European Turkev, for the purpose of report- 
bill mutual eonces- ing upon the improvements that can, without too heavy 


ig determined to carry France, and Brazil, the British Minister having left Rio p a jj 
hysical melioration of on the 3d of April by a war steamer, and decisive mea- 
rrant commissions, dee- sores were expected on bis arrival. Mo-, 

til, various portions of The Monlevidean army under Rivera were pursued into I} 1 ®, 
the purpose of report- the Province of Rio Grande by the Buenos Ayrean forces 
tan, without too heavy early in April, amt after a desperate engagement com- Liv 


arm. Here, again, tire evil genius of the President con- ther public instruction, advance agriculture, commerce, 
fronls him. The temple of Janus is closed—we are at trade, the means of communication, the establishment of 
peace with the world. Our Indian empire is consolida- hospiials, and places of refuge for the poor, &c. 
ed—onr colonies in China are progressing. The British VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 

Exchequer is full to repletion—its navy is in admirable The Hobart-towri and Launceston papers to the 10th 
Dim. Our steamers sweep every sea; our meansof Irans- of February, state that the harvest had commenced, hut 
porting troops, whether from Europe or from Asia, were the crop was expected to be limited. The drought and 


The Border difficulliesJaily increasing ; l 
Ihe military at Rio Grande was that, war w, 
table between Brazil and Buneos, Ayres. 


' Sidney and Pietou 8,0 
- Anthracite, 2,0001bs. 4.f 
COFFEE. 
Java, Gov’t per lb. 


Combe’s works on the Constitution of Mali and Moral a 
Philosophy, which they may find at any religious book- P 
store in these United States. 

WILLIAM C. BELL, of Lexington, Ky. 11 


re complete—more perfect. There nev 
in the history of this country when it war 
for war; never (lid a question exist, no 
merits, but because of its concomitant s\ 
t less diversity of opinion prevails; ar 


is winds had injured the wheat and barley. Wheat was as 
•r before, three shillings to three shillings and sixpence per 
is hoslrel. The accounts of the general condition of the 
r, colony are not favorable, and the increase of crime is 
h said to be a gieat drawback to the prosperity of the in- 


In Princeton, Mass. May 6th, Mr. Edwin F. Eve- 
leth, aged 31 years. 

In Princeton, April 21, Mrs. Mary, wife of James M. 
Eveletb, aged 29 years, leaving a kind and affectionate 
hnsbajjd and five children to mourn her loss. 

Also, May 4, ' r. Joshua Eveleth, aged 80 years. . 


I 1 - — and pursued. 

stand aloof from these traitorous friends of freedom, ami tuc Philosophy o£ Hanging. Wedo not write in a partisan spirit. Nothing, Heaven The overland mail of the 1st ol April arrived in Lon- 

rely for success upon the prevalence of religious princi- .,. . . __knows, should we regard as a greater national calamity d0a 0a the 6th instant. 

pies, which are subversive of all tyranny. Let the pro- It being first proved that it is efttirely in accordance , han a rupture w j tb the United States; and we should 1" the Punjaue there issad confusion, and two or three 
fessed disciple of Christ not join hand with blasphemers, with the will of God, that men shouldbechoked to death be sorry to say or do anything which could in the remo- dynasties. The boy king, Dhuleep-Singh, rules a! La- 

Tor they design not simply, if at all, to effect the over- f or cer t a in acts, of which they are, or are supposed to be test degree precipitate it. It is painful—harrowing—even bore, ln the mountain fortress of Janroo, Ghoolaub L 

throw of Slavery, but to make their avowed love of liber- . „ rl ont • _ h «h-r it fcnrhi 10 contemplate such a contingency. The elements of so- Singe maintains his supremacy, and the notorious Akbar Hi 

ty lbe means of undermining tbe whole fabric of socie- guilty, the next important que.ti n , s cil , ty wou | d be convu ] sedj commerce would be swept from Khan, of Cabn|, is preparing to seize Peshawnr. Ghoo- II 

ty, and ot revealed religion. Their voice is the voice of much. The first question is already settled, to the entire ihe ocean, anil Ihe ties of interest, and even of consan- lanb Singh had formed a sort of an alliance with the 

Jacob, but their hands are the hands of Esau. satisfaction of most good people, at least tho'se of the Or- guinity, would be rndelv snapped asunder. Upon Eng- Affahan leaders, and had entrappeu a number of soldiers fr 

Yours, See. |hodox Ch(j the pious labors of the Rev. Dr. ‘ aad “ w ™| d i®!»« a Jl b'H irreparable injury, and Arne- belonging to the rightful sovereign, and carried away the SI 

■LG. i ica would hardly suffer less intensely. May so fearful treasure of which they were the guardians. The British ei 

Now what may be Mr. Bell’s belief I neither know nor Cheever, and other distinguished divines. On the latter g cmlsummat ; on t )e averted I Government was preparing to assist the troops or the m 

np _ do „ , hp rhnreh care He inav denv the P oint > ,he London News gives some very consolatory in- l n this crisis it is not unnatural' that public feeling in joong King Dhuleep. ft 
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would hold him less guilty than this act of giving counte- wnthings, contortions, and struggles of the victims are lhe navj2alil)n of tbe Columbia. The Northern Stales “rg in the mountainous tracts to Ihe westward ofPoola- e< 
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gress of manufactures. The Southern States would not over 10 'he honest tribe of the Murrees, who are dispos 

like to sacrifice their trade in cotton, tobacco, and other 10 adhere strictly to the British alliance. 

prodnee, for so illusory an object. The brawlers in the The affairs of SawnutWarree have assumed a compl 


And Liberty party comes up to tbe help of this really In- ls J erK ea lorwara, me iicament , P 

fidel and pro-slavery Church, and makes through some i" da0Rd > aad life aad seasalion are extinguished toge- 
of its organs, the casual circumstance of Mr. Bell’s ' bRr ” The few remain! of di ^ ust and horror which 
speaking at our mepling, a cause of reproach to us. Did alil1 N««er about the idea of the gallows might be enlire- 
we consider ilajnst reproach we might retort that the ly done away with, if it should only becalled an operation 
authorized agents of Mr. Bell in this city are the propri- 00 ' be “ ai * lb VRrlieal vertebrae,” and be performed by 
etors of a Liberty-reading room. But we do not so con- lbe of the Gospel. 

sider it, and have, therefore, no reproach lo make. Every *- 

body is welcome to our platform. Even Liberty party is A ’ urIon * Quest' 011 - 

tolerated in the excess of our charity. The Louisville Journal asks—“ Will it not be a deci- 

The following letters are from the New-York Tribune, dedly curious state of the case if we gel into war with 
Mr. Clay may be assured that in this matter he is only Great Britain for the privilege of promoting the Slave- 


V, from an inherent love of sport and aspect, in consequence of the Portuguese settlement of The 
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mountain fortress of Janroo, Ghoolaub Ladies' Anti-Slavery Society, will he belli in this city on ’ 
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m which Sir Charles Napier led into the nizes, not. geographical limits, neither should lhe saving do ’ 
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is jerked forward, the ligament broken, the fatal pressuie of mischief, or a thirst for gain. But, after all, the mat- U" a becoming mixed np with the rebellion or tbe disaf- sla 

' induced, and life and sensation are extinguished toge- IR ‘" wil1 probably resolve itself into a contest for political footed in those districts. The revolted chiefs fled over ing 

e , „ ’ , r . - . ... -upremacy. If the Piesrdent rs obstinate, and will con- the Goa frontiers. spe 

s ther.” The few remains of disgust and horror which ced e nothing, the party which elected him may feel bound The court-martial for Ihe trial of Lient. Col. Wallace, dai 

d still linger about the idea of the gallows might be entire- in consistency to sustain him, and the voice of the more of the Madras army, for disobedience of orders, was as- ern 

ly done away with, if it should only becalled an operation sober and discreet portion of the Union will probably be sembling at the end of March, at Belganm. mo 

... , , „ „„ P r„ rm o,i drowned in the avalanche. We sincerely hope that dis- In the interior of India tranquillity prevails. The Go- ma 
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engaged in forwarding measures for the improvement the bloody defiance of tl 


The recent startling and bloody aggressions of Ihe P ^£ r Ao «Iu. 
ve spirit in threatening, imprisoning, branding, shoot- Tartaric a'c id j lb 
arid murdering those of our brethren who dare ft el, Verdigris 
;ak, and act for the bondman as bound with him ; who Vitriol, 
rethink that mercy is no? a crime, call foi strength- B raanlett°, ton 
ed and more powerliil, nay, unwearied exertions— Camwood 
ire self-denial—personal sacrifice on our part, that we Fustic,Cuba 
ty hid the monster hack to the hellish place of its birth. , i# ‘ T ? m R“° 
a nation, we are on the verge of ruin. The prisons, B 00 FEAT) 


matter to a timely and satisfactory adjustment. But it is °f the country. deri 

lolly to blink the fact, lhat the “black cloud in the The news from China extends to the lOlh of Febrn- plai 
West,” to which Sir Robert Peel so portentously allu- al 7, but business was in a state of stagnation in conse- turi 
be a deci- ded, looks threatening, and may burst with devastating quence of the Chinese holidays. ry’s 

3 war with fury. MISCELLANEOUS. clai 

the Slave- With any country but America, war, with all its newly- The Texan Ex-Secretary of State, Ashhel Smith, has Come 

acquired horrors and improved instruments of desti ne- arrived out, as resident Minister in France and England, monster 
vith Brazil tion, would be tearful, yet .speedy. But with such a line of A war between England and Brazil is looked for, God’s fn 

; ?” coast on the Atlantic, and the barren waste in dispute on The Irish Repeal Rent averages £350 to £400 weekly, others si 

ten should lbe Pacifie side > il must . in the na "' r0 0 f things, be pro- Louisiana Sugar .—Just as we are going to pre-s, it own boc 

_traded. Possession of Oregon by an armed force would, has been reported al lhe Custom-honse, on what we ll,,lhs ~ 

insider very good aulhority, that an order has been re- brother’s 


reaping the first fruits of defamation and persecution Trade between this country and Texas, and with Brazil tion, would be fearful, yet speedy. But with such a line of A war between England and Brazil is looked for. Go 

which his advocacy of the causeof the slave will heapup- for the purpose of suppressing the Slave-Trade?” coast on the Atlantic, and the barren waste in dispute nn The Irish Repeal Rent averages £350 to £400 weekly, nth 

on him. He will have to bear all his own sins,and all his No more curious it strikes me, than that men should ||^*«haf ^“wWe ^ 

virtues will be accounted as such ; and he will be held ac- be elevated to the Presidency who,according to the spirit of coursej be t h e first, and the destruction of the Atlantic consider very good authority, that an order has been re br< 

countable for the errors of opinion, and the practical vir- of one of our laws, are “ pirates.” No more carious than cities on the sea-board the second, object of British an- ceived from the Board of Customs, refusing admission . * 

tues which are worse—of ail connected with him. The a scene now enacting in Louisville, wherein the ministers noyance. But we pause, and sicken at the bare idea of t0 Louisiana sugar at the low duty .—Liverpool Times, k '" 

’ ,„ T , r .. ... evils so appalling, and yet so apparently immediate, re- Mav 7 val 

Church is no more ready to give its countenance to him of the Gospel of Love,-the followers of the meek and sultin)r from Ibe | angua?e ofa hasty and intemperate man, / nf th , nuke nf - y,,, , T , n , r be 

than to Northern Abolitionists. He may thank God and lowly Jesus—the Christians par excellence of the nine- raised, unexpectedly, to a position in which his capacity g ussex g teamer belonging to the New Comroe* *°[ D ° 

take courage, however, that he is no church-member, leenth century—the godly and venerable bishops, and for making mischief appears to be the only capacity of gieam-packet Company, was wrecked off.Boollwfoe*®® 

His own work will be all the easier. Should Mr. Bell right reverend and pious doctors of divinity, are striving a trnVrtUfia'tely P fo;r 0 our sagacity'we^foretold 11 tbe nishl of , lbe 3d instnnl. Fortunately no lives were „ P r 

stay long enough at the North, he will learn lhat Liber- with prayerful spirits and holy zeal, to divide a church, in th j s journal, the verv day following the arrival of the n ” t .‘ nt -\ > * P °[ t , an ' 1 of tbe ^ a jnnne p a | 

___r„ c_i, whianered.—nnlv whisner- President’s Inaugural Address, the hubhnh to which his b0cle!y re ndered every assistance in their power. There 


Give us of yonr suhstance—no matter of what name, 
id or natuie it may he—everything—anything will be 
luahle. Almost every .person has something lhat may \ 
devoted to this purpose. Will yon not hunt it up ? 
i it for humanity's sake—for your own sake. 0 


stay long enough at the North, he will learn lhat Liber- with prayerful spirits and holy zeal, to divide i 
ty party is very far from believing in the principles which because ohe portion of it has whispered,—only 
he holds so essential. “ Freedom of thought, and uni- ed—in the most deprecating, and beg-pardon 
versal mental liberty,” is very far from being a part of that it is not exactly the thing for Bishops to s 
their conduct, if it is of their creed. dren,—ministers may, and laymen, bnt Bisho 

A CARD. n0t tbus “disturb the peace of the church.” 

The New-York Express terms Mr. W. C. Beil “the are a great many curious things about the D 


portion of it has whispered,—only whisper- President’s Inaugural Address, the hubbub to which his „„ oaron nn h y H n _ b „ I" al ‘ * nere 

most deprecating, and beg-pardon manner, ^ ^but her machinery Is said to he in good ord’er. ^' VW ‘ 
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listurb the peace of the church.” There 0ur re | ations ?vi,h America may probably be alluded ^21,000 menVto'whi^maTbe^dd^d^^olfo^ 
many curious things about the Democracy to in Parliament,.but are hardly likely to be discussed, the recently embodied out pensioners that can he called I 
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coadjutor of C. M. Clay,” whilst denouncing the Infidel and christianity 0 f this great American people. It is al- The wily minister will keep his own councils, and allow 
Convention : and many personal friends have written to , „ , . members to flounder as long as they like in the walersof 

me that Ml . B.’s coarse with regard to the Abolition and together a curious as well as a great country. And con j eclure _ In this respect American statesmen might, 
Infidel Conventions would injure the True American, the most curious of all is, lhat the people do not seem to with advanlage, take a useful hint from the cautious met 
for which Mr. B. is now constituted the agent in the suspect their national hypocrisy and wickedness. which characterize ministerial announcements in the Bri- 

North. Il is enough for me lo say lhat I am not at all re- - tish Parliament. Upon Mr. Polk, the lesson would pro- 

sponsible for Mr. B.’s opinions upon any subject, any Colonization IN MASSACHOSETTS.-The Annual bably be lost;; but even a statesman so eminent as Mr. 
more than he is responsible for mine. He is our agent Calhoun could study in the school of diplomatic secrecy 

for a special purpose, the procuring subscribers to the Meeting of the Massachusetts Colonization bociely was any damage to his well-earned reputation. Hh 

True American, for which we make him a pecuniary com- held last week in Boston. It appears to be in a flou- speech on the Oregon Bill, when it came before the Se- 
pensation. I assume io myself no right whatever to con- rishing condi ,j on . In t h e year ending in May, 1844, nate, is now going the “round” of the English press; 


1 Christianity of this great American people. It is al- The wily minister will keep his own councils, and allow : 

. . . . . „ A . members to flounder as long as they like in the, waters of 

-ether a curious as well as a “great country. And conjeclHre . In this respect American statesmen might, 

: most curious of all is, lhat the people do not seem to with advantage, take a useful hint from the cautious met 
sped their national hypocrisy and wickedness. which characterize ministerial announcements in the Bri- 


I vgniure to inquire into them, nny more than I would 
to the political or moral tenets of the physician who gi 
me medicine, or the farmer who sells me bread. I 
under protest against any constructive intoleiance, 
speaking for myself, I avow that I am a friend of 
Union and the Christian religion. I believe lhat wl 
ever good can be evolved by our political institutions i 


i; nor should . .. ,. and who knows hut that the indiscreet disclosures which Norlhlanc 

n I would in- 'he amount of us receipts was $663 32, and in the year he therein made as t0 lhe policv of .leaving the Oregon question; 1 
an who gives just closed they had increased to $6,024 40. It is sup- question in abeyance for some twenty years, when Ame- siances. 
bread. Yet, ported mainly by the religious world—so-called—aud its ricans would be able to hold il themselves, may have fur- out of th 


into active service if required. 

Death of Mr. Thomas Hood .—We have to announce 
the death of this distinguished writer. The event had 
been anticipated by himself and his friends for some lime 
past. Mr. Hood hail been suffering so aculely that his 
family have scarcely for months known what it is to have 
one night’s rest; and his literary labors have, during that 
time, been performed principally by a clergyman, who 
resides in Essex. 

Concealment of a Noble Lord in a Coal Cellar _Lord 

Northland voted with the Government on the Maynooth 


„ flou rishing condition is owing, no doubt, to the incres 
- Anti-Slavery sentiment of the “outside barbarians.” 


itibii; his vdte was obtained under novel cirenm- whatever 
ces. It was the noble Lord’s intention to have gone cu i P , T 
of the House of Lotds without voting at all. He with"the 
lined, however, in conversation with another mem- pre cedin< 


TO THE ABOLITIONISTS OF EASTERN PENN- YoVu.p 
SYLVANIA. >'■>• Smn 

Are you ready, dear friends, In commence with ns pre- §|5, nwttP 
parat’ons for "the Pennsylvania Fair of 1845? Warm Southern (\ 
hearts and active hands we would enist, at this early pe- Barley, N.J 
riod, that, no time may he lost which mi lit he profitably 0ats > " iin h< 
spent in this service. Information respecting what Is to oo[ New- 
be done, it can scarcely be necessary to offer to those who, Beans, tee. 
year by year, have been laboring side by side with us in 
this department of Anti-Slavery toll, anil whose skill and 1 “oiitslu 
ingenuity have been again and again proved. We want Manilla 
whatever liberal souls will devise, and ready hands exe- American, d 
cute. The Committee commence their effort* this year do- w " 


best be insured by the legitimate action of the Union. 1 The absence of the resident editor, who is attend- disguise thought and feeling. Sir Robert Peel certainly cellar - According to the rules of the House, all 

am now, and ever have been, the fast friend of the'Chris- ing t | le Annual meeting of the New Hampshire Anli-Sla- sinned against the rule when he admitted that the Ihrea- bers within the body of the House, must, vote, and 
tian religion. Mankind ever have had and ever will . , , , , - tened rupture with America increased his desire to pacify being intimated to the Speaker that Lord Norl 

l..„ enmp religion, and I am fullv oersuaded that of all very Soc,ety > musl be ,he a P olo Sy. an y ls needed > «»r fppUnrt .' h „, hf - nnhlip ,; fp .. „ lm ' . was secreting himself, the Speaker ordered the Ser 


tian religion. Mankind ever have had and ever will q n „i Ptv m „ e , | 1P .hpnnnlmrv if onv is n P »rl«i mr 'ened rupture with America increased his desire to pacify 

have some religion, and I am fully persuaded lhat of all ver y Soclel y> mnst be ,be a P 0b ’gy> a "y 18 " e0d0d . for Ireland; but, during his long public life, it is almost the 

codes of morals extant the Christian is based upon the lhe want of the usual amount of editorial. As he will first false step of the kind he has made, and savaeely has 
most thorough understanding of the laws of our moral not return till the latter part of the week, he requests he been badeered about it. If all men were honest, can- 

and physical nature. I am a member of no chnrcb, a tha( , he meetine appointed , 0 b e held at the Office on dor WTOl,,d betbe of the vir,ue, i but ., ia tbe 

partisan of no sect; equally tolerant of all creeds, I ot universal perfection, statesmen must deal with the world 

give my first approbation to those who most prove their 'his ( Thursday ) evening, may be postponed till Thursday as tbey find it- 

faith by their works. I deny the existence of the tech- evening next. Let there be a full meeting at that time.' The first great question which will occupy the alien- 


being intimated to the Speaker that Lord Northland S1 
was secreting himself, the Speaker ordered the Sergeant y , 
to fetch him from his lurking-place, which he did amidst Pl 
shouts of laughter; and then, in gratitude, no doubt, to st 
Lord Arthur Lenox, Ihe noble Lord voted with Minis- j n 

Lord John Russell’s Resolutions .—The leader of the op- e: 


impossible. a li zpd) without your dilligent and hearty co-operilion. 
Treasury,) Q n lb j s we re j y . ^ Need we urge upon you motives to ac- 

e, all im m- sba || we seek respite from onr labors in his behalf? Trust 
’ and 0a ila ink that yon are as ready for this work as ourselves, we ^ 
Northland SO go. eS | that you should immediately begin to inquire what o. 
le Sergeant y0 „ ean give or do for this purpose, and how yon can best O. 
: diu amidst enlist the services of yonr friends and neighbors. Wil! — 
o rlnuht, to gome ae ii ve friends of the cause take measures for form- 
wtllt Mims- j ns! S ewins circles in their neighborhoods, where articles 
may he manufactured, donations deposited, aftd interest r 
:r of the op- excited for the Fair ? From such a measure, much bene- 
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The first great question which will occupy the atten- position in the House of Commons, considering that the fit, beside pecuniary emolument, results to the Anti-Sla-1 January 9, 12m. 





NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. 


JUNE 5, 1845. 


J3octrj). 


m the Protestant Chun 


I have a bridge within my heart, 

Known as the “ Bridee of Sighs;” 

It stretches from life’s sunny part, 

To where life’s darkness lies. 

And when upon this bridge I stand, 

To watch life’s tide below, 

Sad thoughts come through the shadowy land, 
And darken all its flow. 

Then as it winds its way along 
To sorrow’s bitter sea, 

Mournful is the spirit-song, 

That upward floats to me. 

A song which breathes of blessings dead, 

Of friends and friendships flown; 

Of pleasures gone—their distant tread 
Now to an echo grown. 

And hearing thus, beleaguering fears 
Soon shut the present out. 

While bliss but in the past appears, 

And in the future doubt. 

0, often then will deeper grow 
The night which found me lies ; 

I wish that life had run its flow, 

Or never found its rise! 

n. 

I have a bridge within my heart, 

Known as the bridge of faith ; 

It spans, by a mysterious art, 

The streams of life and death. 

And when upon this bridge I stand. 

To watch the tide below. 

Sweet thoughts come from a sunny'land, 

And brighten all its flow. 

Then, as it winds its way along 
Toward a distant sea, 

0 pleasant is the spirit-song, 

That upward floats to me. 

A song of blessings never sere. 

Of love “ beyond compare,” 

Of pleasures flowed from Doublings here, 

To rise serenely there. 

And hearing thus, a peace divine 
Soon shuts each sorrow out; 

And all is hopeful and benign, 

Where all was fear and doubt. 

0, often then will brighter grow 
The light which round me lies; 

I see from life’s beclouded flow, 

A crystal stream arise. A. D. F. R. 

From “ Saul—A Mystery.” By Arthur Cleveland Cone. 

In belter days, 

There was an homage writ in every soul. 

And deepest graven in the nobler sort, 

Which now is smoothed away ; and holy rites; 

And tributes, native in the human heart; 

Which true religion nurtures, as the sun 
Matures good seed, from blossom into fruit; 

Are rooted up, or chilled: till Gov, at length. 

Is each man’s graven image, in the fancy; 

A thing as weak, poor, fickle, and supine, 

As the mere humor of its worshippers, 

Would choose their God to be. 

JONATHAN. 

I learned, my lord, 

To moralize, as thou dost, very young; 

For good old Samuel was my catechist.; 

And, as I grow in years, it deeper sinks 
Into my very heart, that I should be, 

In such an uncongenial climate born; 

Of spiritual cold.! For, everything 
I most admire, doth cros? the grain of others ; 

’And what, from principle, I dare not do, 

Restoring ancient modes of piety, 

Makes others stare, and call it my conceit; 

When, before God, it is deep-working thought, 

And high resolve to bless another age, 

While this one crushes me. For, noble Abner, 
Hast thou not marked, what in itself is good, 
Though laughed at. when the good espouse it first, 
Is, to the after-age bequeathed down, 

All ven’rable and ancient, with their names! 

Now, let the poor, short-seeing, mob of men 
Laugh on, and have live echo for their cheer; 

But we, will live our lives, for future days; 
Content to know, that though despised of fools, 

We, in communion with the noble dead, 

And, with applause from viewless ministers. 

Ay, with the strengthening smith of God himself, 
Do hold, in his high service, our still way, 

Having within us, all our journey through, 

And, in his home at last, our high reward ! 


LOSS JIN’ DELAYS. 


Y ROBERT SOUTHWELL, A POET 0 


E 19th century. 


Shun delays, they breed remorse, 

Take thy time, while time is lent thee; 

Creeping snails have weakest force, 

Fly their fault, lest thou repent thee; 

Good is best when soonest wrought, 

Lingering labor comes to naught. 

Hoist up sail while gale doth last, 

Tide and wind stay no man’s pleasure; 

Seek not time when time is past, 

Sober speed is wisdom’s leisure; 

After-wits are dearly bought; 

Let thy fbre-wit guide thy thought. 

Time wears all his kicks before, 

Take thou hold upon his forehead; 

When he flies he turns no more, 

And behind his scalp is naked; 

Works adjourned have many stays, 

Long demurs breed new delays. 

Seek thy salve while sore is green, 

Festered wounds ask deeper lancing; 

After cures are seldom seen, 

Often sought, scarce ever chancing ; 

Time and place give best advice, 

Out of season, out of price. 

THE DEATHBED. 


We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 

As on her breast the wave of life. 

Kept heaving to and fro. 

So silently we seemed to speak 
So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our powers, 

To eke her being out. 

Our very hopes belied our fears, 

Our fears our hopes belied; 

We thought her dying when she slept, 

And sleeping tvhen she died. 

For when the.morn came dim and sad. 

And chill with early showers, 

•Her quiet eyelids closed;—she had 
Another morn than ours. 


Jttiscdlany. 


From the Columbian Magazine. 

THE YOUTHFUL EMIGRANT. 

j 9 true Story of the early settlement of New Jersey. 


Anfl yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of an angel light.— Wordsworth. 

The latter part of the seventeenth century saw 
ipitl accessions to.the Society of Friends, called 
Quakers. The strong humility, the indwelling life, 
which then characterized that peculiar sect, attract¬ 
ed large numbers, even of the wealthy, to its un¬ 
worldly doctrines. Among these were John Haddon 
and his wife Elizabeth, well-educated and genteel 
people, in the cityof London. Like William Penn, 
and other proselytes from the higher classes, they 
encountered much ridicule and opposition from rela¬ 
tives, and the grossest misrepresentations from the 
public. But this, as usual, only made the unpopu¬ 
lar faith more dear to those who had embraced it for 
conscience’ sake. 

The three daughters of John Haddon received the 
best education then bestowed on gentlewomen, with 
the exception of ornamental accomplishments. The 
spinnet and mandolin on which their mother had 
played with considerable skill, were of course ban¬ 
ished; and her gay embroidery was burned, lest it 
should tempt others to a like expenditure of time. 
The house was amply furnished, but with the sim¬ 
plest patterns and plainest colors. An atmosphere 
of kindness pervaded the whole establishment, from 
father and mother down to the little errand boy ; a 
spirit of perfect gentleness, unbroken by any freaks 
of temper or outbursts of glee ; as mild and placid 
is perpetual moonlight. 

The children, in their daily habits, reflected an 
image of home, as children always do. They were 
qittet, demure, and orderly, with a touch of quaint- 
ss in dressand behaviour. Their playthings were 
well preserved, that they might pass in good con¬ 
dition to the third generation ; no dog’s ears were 
urned in their books, and the moment they came 
Vom school, they carefully covered their little plain 
bonnets fropi dust arid flies. To these subduing in¬ 
fluences, was added ilie early consciousness of being I 
pointed at as peculiar, of having a cross to bear, a 

Elizabeth; the oldest daughter, was by nature 
strong, earnest, and energetic, with warm affections, 
uncommon powers of intellect and a lively imagina- 
The exactly equal pressure on all sides in 
Quaker families is apt to produce too much 
uniformity of character; as the iqual pressure of the 
■ makesone globule of shot just like another. But 
this rich young soul, the lull stream, which under 
other circumstances might have overleaped safe bar¬ 
riers, being gently hemmed in by high banks, quietly 
made for itself a deeper and wider channel, and 
flowed on in all its fulness. Her countenance in 
some measure indicated this. Her large clear blue 
eye “ looked out honest and friendly into the world," 
and there was an earnest seriousness about her 
mouth, very unusual in childhood She was not 
handsome ; bur there was something extremely 
pleasing in her fresh healthy complexion, her bright 
intelligent expression, and her firm elastic motions, 
"he was early remarked by all her acquaintance 
very peculiar child. In her usual proceedings, 
her remarks, and even in her play, there was a cer¬ 
tain individuality. It wasevident rhaishenever in¬ 
tended to do anything strange. She was original 
merely because she unconsciously acted out her own 
noble nature in her own free and quiet way. It was 
pontaneotis impulse with her to relieve all man- 
r of distress. One day she 1 brought home a little 
half-blind kitten in her bosom, which her gentle elo¬ 
quence rescued from two cruel boys that had cut off 
a portion of its ears. At another time she asked to 
have a large cake baked for her, because she wanted 
invite some little girls. All her small funds were 
pended for oranges and candy on this occasion. 
When the lime arrived, her father and mother were 
much surprised to see her lead in six little ragged 
beggars. They were, however, too sincerely hum¬ 
ble and religious to edepress any surprise. They 
treated the forlorn little ones very tenderly, and free¬ 
ly granted their daughter’s request to give them some 
of her books and playthings at parting. When they 
had gone, the good mother, quietly said, “ Elizabeth, 
why didst thou invite strangers, instead of thy 
schoolmates ?” 

There was a heavenly expression in her eye, as 
she looked up earnestly, and answered, “ Mother, I 
wanted to invite them, they looked so poor.” 

The judicious parents made no circumstance of it, 
it it should create a diseased love of being praised 
lor kindness. But they gave each other an express- 
glance, and their eyes filled with tears; for this 
iple and natural action of their child seemed to 
them full of Christian beauty. 

Under such an education, all good principles and 
genial impulses grew freely and took vigorous root ; 
>ui the only opening for iter active imagination to 
ipread its wings, was in -1 he marvellous accounts she 
heard of America and the Indians. When she was 
or six years old William Penn visited her fa¬ 
ther’s house, and described some of his adventures 
in the wilderness and his interviews with red men. 
The intelligent child eagerly devoured every word, 
and kept drawing nearer and nearer, till she laid her 
head upon his kuees, and gazed into his face. A- 
mused by her intense curiosity, the good man took her 
in his lap, and told her how the squaws made baskets 
and embroidered moccasons; how they called a baby 
pappoos, and put him in a birch-bark cradle, which 
they swung on the boughs of trees. The lit lie girl’s 
eyes sparkled, as she inquired, “ And didst thou ever 
see a pappoos-baby thyself? And hast thou got a 
moccason-shoe ?” 

I have seen litem myself, and I will send thee a 
moccason,” he replied ; “ but thou tnayst go to thy 
mother now, for I have other things to speak of.” 

That night the usually sedate child scampered 
across the bed-room with but one sleeve of her night 
gown on, and tossed up her shoe, shouting, “ Ho, 
ho! Friend Penn is going to send me an Indian 
cason ! Mother, ain’t thee glad ? Hannah, 
glad ?” 

This unwonted ebullition was not rebuked 
words, but it soon subsided under the invisible influ- 
ice of unvarying calmness. 

From that time, a new character was given to all 
Iter plays. Her doll was named Pocahontas, and she 
swung her kitten in a bit of leather and called ita pap¬ 
poos. If she could find a green bough she stuck it 
m the ground for a tree, placed an earthen image 
under it for William Penn, and sticks with feathers 
them for Indian chiefs. Then, with amusing 
gravity of manner, she would unfold a bit of news¬ 
paper, and read what she called Friend Penn’s treaty 
with the red men. Her sisters, who were of a far 
less adventurous spirit, often said, “We are tired of 
always playing Indian. Why can’t thee play keep 
school or go to see grandfather ?” 

But Elizabeth would answer, “No; let us play 
that we all go settle in America. Well, now, suppose 
we are in the woods, with great, great, big trees all 
around us, and squirrels running up and down, and 
wolves growling.” 

“Oh, I don’t like wolves,” said little Hannah. 
“ They will bile thee. Father says they will bile.” 

“ I should n’t be afraid,” replied the elder sister; 
“ I would run into the house and shut the door, 
when they come near enough for me to see their 
eyes. Here are plenty of sticks. Let us build 
house ; a wigwam, I mean. Oh, dear me, how I 
should love to go to America ! There must be such 
grand great woods to run about in; and I should 
love to swing the little pappoosesin the trees.” 
When Elizabeth was eleven years old, she went 
ith her parents to yearly meeting and heard, among 
other preachers, a young man seventeenyears of age, 
med John Estaugh. He was a new proselyte, 
me from Essex county, to. join the annual assem- 
oly of the Friends. Something in his preaching ar¬ 
rested the child’s attention, and made a strong 
ession on her active mind. She often quoted 
>rds afterwards, and began to read religious books 
th great diligence. John Haddon invite 
youth home to dine, but as there was no room 
table for the children, Elizabeth did not see him. 
Her lather afterwards showed her an ear of In¬ 
dian corn which John Estaugh had given him. He 
had received several from an uncle settled in New 
[England, and he brought some with him to London 
is curiosities. When the little girl was informed 
that the magnificent plant grew taller than herself, 
.and had very large waving green leaves, and long 1 
|silken tassels, she exclaimed, with renewed eager- 
tss, “ Oh, how I do wish I could go to America.” 
Years passed on, and as ihe child had been, so was 




he maiden; modest, gentle, and kind, but always 
earnest and full of life. Surrounding influences natu¬ 
rally guided her busy intellect into inquiries concern¬ 
ing the right principles of human action, and the ra¬ 
tionality of customary usages. At seventeen, she 
professed to have adopted, from her own serious 
conviction, the religious opinions in which she had 
been educated. There was little observable change 
Iter outward manner; for the fresh spontaneous- 
ss of her character bad been early chastened by 
habitual calmness and sobriety. But her views of 
life gradually became tinged with a larger and deep¬ 
er thoughtfulness. She often spoke of the freedom 
of life away from cities, and alone with nature; of| 
mutual helpfulness in such a stale of society, and in¬ 
creased means of doing good. 

Perhaps her influence, more than anything else, 
induced her lather to purchase a tract of land in New 
Jersey, with the view of removing thither. Mecha¬ 
nics were sent out to build a suitable house and barns, 
and the family were to be transplanted to the New 
World, as soon as the necessary arrangements were 
pleted. Jn the meantime, however, circum-| 
stances occurred which led the good man to consi- 
t his duty to remain in England. The younger 
daughters were well pleased to have it so; but Eli¬ 
zabeth, though she acquiesced cheerfully in her fa¬ 
ther’s decision, evidently had a weight upon her 
mind. She was more silent than usual, and more 
frequently retired to her chamber for hours of quiet 
communion with herself. Sometimes when asked 
wltat she had upon her mind, she replied', in the con¬ 
cise solemn manner of Friends, “It is a great thing 
to be an humble waiter upon the Lord ; to stand in 
readiness to follow wheresoever he leads the way.” 

One day some friends who were at the house, 
spoke of the New Jersey tract, and of the reasons 
which had prevented a removal to America. Her 
father replied, that he was unwilling to have any 
property lying useless, and he believed he should of¬ 
fer the tract to any of his relatives who would go 
and settle upon it. His friends answered, “ Thy re¬ 
latives are loo comfortably established in England to 
wish to emigrate to the wilds of America.” 

That evening, when the family were about to se¬ 
parate for the night, Elizabeth begged them to re¬ 
main awhile, as site had something of imp'ortanee to 
say. “Dear parents and sisters,” said she, “ it is 
now a long lime since I have had a strong impres¬ 
sion on my mind, that it is my duty to go to Ameri¬ 
ca. My feelings have been greatly drawn toward 
the poor brethren and sisters there. It has even been 
clearly pointed out to me what I am to do. It has 
lately been signified that a sign would be given when 
the way was opened, and to-night, when I heard 
thy proposition to give the house and land to who¬ 
ever would occupy it, I felt at once that thy words 
were the promised sign.” 

Her parents, having always taught their children 
to attend to inward revealings, were afraid to oppose 
what she so strongly felt to bea duty. Her mother, 
with a slight trembling in her voice, asked if she 
had reflected well on all the difficulties of the un¬ 
dertaking, and how arduous a task it was for a 
young woman to manage a farm of unbroken land 
’ a new country. 

Elizabeth replied, “Young women have govern¬ 
ed kingdoms, and surely it requires less wisdom to 
manage a farm. But let not that trouble us, dear 
mother. He that feedeth the ravens will guide me 
! “ the work whereunto he has called me. It is not 
cultivate the farm, but to be a friend and physi- 
an to the peopje in that region that I am called.” 
Her father answered, “ Doubt not, my child, that 
e shall be willing to give thee up to the Lord’s de¬ 
posings, however hard the trial may be. But when 
thou wert a very little girl, thy imagination was 
much excited concerning America ; therefore, thou 
l be very careful that no desire for new adven- 
■, founded in the will of the creature, mislead 
... from the true light in this matter. I advise 
thee for three months to make it a subject of solid 
meditation and prayer. Then, if our lives be spared, 
we will talk farther concerning it.” 

During the prescribed time no allusion was made 
' the subject, though it was in the thoughts of all; 
for this highly conscientious family were unwilling 
to confuse inward perceptions by any expression of! 
feeling or opinion. With simple, uncloubting faith, 
they sought merely to ascertain whether the Lord 
required this sacrifice. That their daughter’s views 
remained the same, they partly judged by her in¬ 
creased tenderness toward all the family; not sad, 
but thoughtful and ever-wakeful,as towards friends 
from whom she was about to separate. It was like¬ 
wise observable that she redoubled her diligence in 
obtaining knowledge of household affairs, of sgri- 
tuhure, and the cure of common diseases. When 
he three months had expired, she declared that the 
light shone with undiminished clearness, and she 
felt more strongly than ever that it was her appoint¬ 
ed mission to comfort and strengthen the Lord’s peo¬ 
ple in the New World. 

Accordingly, early in the spring of 1700, arrange¬ 
ments were made for her departure, and all things 
: provided that the abundance of wealth, or the 
tuity of affection could devise. A poor widow 
of good sense and discretion accompanied her as 
friend and housekeeper, and two trusty men-ser¬ 
vants, members of the Society of Friends. Among 
the many singular manifestations of strong faith and 
religious zeal, connected with the settlement of this 
try, few are more remarkable than the volunta¬ 
ry separation of this girl of eighteen years old from 
a wealthy home, and all the pleasant associations of 
childhood, logo to a distant and thinly inhabited 
try, to fulfil what she considered a religious du- 
And the humble, self-sacrificing fait It of the pa- 
=, in giving up their beloved child, with such re¬ 
verent tenderness for the promptings of her own con¬ 
science, has in it something sublimely beautiful, i/ 
look at it in its own pure light. The parting 
ik place with more love than word's can express, 
and yet without a tear on either side. Even during 
ihe long and tedious voyage Elizabeth never wept. 
She preserved a martyr-like cheerfulness and sereni- 
- to the end. 

The house prepared for her receplion stood in a 
clearing of the forest, three miles from any other d well- 
She arrived in June, when lhe landscape was 
ingin youthful beauty; and it seemed to her as 
if the arch of heaven was never before so clear and 
bright, the carpel of the earth never so verdant. As 
she sat at her window and saw evening close in up¬ 
on her in that broad forest home, and heard for the 
first time the mournful notes of the whippo-wil and 
the harsh scream of the jay in the distant woods, she 
was oppressed with a sense of vastness, of infinity, 
which she never before experienced, not even on the 
ocean. She remained long in prayer, and when she 
lay down to sleep beside her matron friend, no words 
were spoken between them. The elder, overcome 
with fatigue, soon sunk into a peaceful slumber, hut 
the young enthusiastic spirit lay long awake, listen¬ 
ing to the lone voice of the whippo-wil complaining 
to the night. Yet notwithstanding this prolonged 
wakefulness, she rose early and looked out upon the 
lovely landscape. The rising sun pointed to the tall¬ 
est trees with his golden finger, and was welcomed 
with a gush of song from a thousand warblers. The 
poetry in Elizabeth’s soul, repressed by the'severe 
plainness of her education, gashed up like a foun¬ 
tain. She dropped on her knees, and with an out¬ 
burst of prayer exclaimed fervently, “ Oh, Father, 
very beautiful hast thou made this earth! How 
bountiful are thy gifts, O Lord !” 

To a spirit less meek and brave, the darker shades 
of the picture would have obscured these cheerful 
gleams; for the situation was lonely, and the incon¬ 
veniences innumerable. But Elizabeth easily tri¬ 
umphed over all obstacles, by her practical good 
sense, and the quick promptings of her ingenuity. 
She was one of those strong dear natures, who al¬ 
ways have a definite aim in view, and who see at 
once the means best suited to the end. Her first in¬ 
quiry was, what grain was best adapted to the soil 
of her farm; and being informed that rye would 
yield best, “ Then I shall eat ryv bread,” was her 
nswer. The ear of Indian corn, so long treasured 
n her juvenile museum, had travelled with her 
across the Atlantic, and now, after the lapse of se¬ 
ven years, was planted in American soil. As the 
superb plant ripened, she acknowledged that it more 
han realized the pictures of her childish imagina- 

Bttt when winter came, and the gleaming snow 
ipread its unbroken silence over hill and plain, was 
t not dreary then ? It would have been dreary in¬ 
deed to one who entered upon this mode oflife from 
mere love of novelty, or a vain desire to do some¬ 
thing extraordinary. But the idea of extending use¬ 
fulness, which had first lured this remarkable girl in¬ 
to a path so unusual, sustained her through all its tri¬ 
als. She was too busy to he sad, and she leaned too 
trustingly on her Father’s hand to be doubtful of her 
way. The neighboring Indians soon loved her as a 
friend, for they found her always truthful, just, and 
kind; and from their teachings she added much to 
her knowledge of simple medicines. So efficient 
was her skill, and so prompt her sympathy, that fpr. 
many miles round, if man, woman, or child, were 
alarmingly ill, they were sure to send for Elizabeth 
iHaddon; and wherever she went, her observing mind | 


[gathered some new hint for the improvement of farm 

dairy. Her house and heart were both large ; and 

her residence wason the way to theQuaker rneet- 
ing-house in Newtown, it became a place of uni¬ 
versal resort to Friends from all parts of the country 
travelling that road, as well as an asylum for be¬ 
nighted wanderers. When Elizabeth was asked if| 
she were not sometimes afraid of wayfarers, she 
quietly replied, “Perfect love casteth out fear.” 
And true it was that she, who was so bountiful and 
kind to all, found none to injure her. 

The winter was drawing to a close, when late one 
evening, the sound of sleigh-bells was heard, and 
lie crunching of snow beneath the hoofs of horses 
is they passed into the barn-yard gate. The arrival 
of travellers was too common an occurrence to ex- 
or disturb the well-ordered family. Elizabeth 
ily continued her knitting, merely saying to one 
of the men, “Joseph, wilt thou put more wood on 
the fire? These friends, whoever they may be, will 
doubtless be cold ; for 1 observed at nightfall a chilly 
feeling as of more snow in I lie air.” 

Great logs were piled in the capacious chimney, 
and the flames blazed up with a crackling warmth, 
when two strangers entered. In the younger, Eli¬ 
zabeth instantly recognized John Estaugh, whose 
preaching had so deeply impressed her at eleven 
years of age. This was almost like a glimpse of I 
home—her dear old English home! She stepped 
forward with more than usual cordiality, saying, 

Thou art welcome, Friend Estaugh, the more so 
for being entirely unexpected.” 

“Jam glad to see thee, Elizabeth,” he replied, 
with a friendly shake of the hand. “It was no' 
until after I landed in America, that I heard tin 
Lord had called thee hither before me; but I remem¬ 
ber thy father told me how often thou hadst played 
the settler in the woods when thou wast quite a lit¬ 
tle girl.” 

am but a child still,” she replied, smiling, 
trust thou art,” he rejoined ; “ and as for these 
g impressions in childhood, I have heard of I 
' cases where they seemed to be propbecie: 
of the Lord. When I saw thy father in Lon 
don, I had even then an indistinct idea that I migli 

lelime be sent to America on a religious visit.’ 

And hast thou forgotten, Friend John, the ear of | 

ian corn which my father begged of thee for me ? 
Since then I have seen it growing; and a goodly 
plant it is, I assure thee. See!” she continued, 
pointing to several bunches of ripe corn which hung 
in their braided husks against the walls of the am¬ 
ple kitchen; “all that, ami more, came from the 
corn leff with my father. May the good seed sown 
by the ministry be as fruitful.” 

“ Amen,” replied both the guests ; and for a few 
moments no one interrupted the silence. Then they 
talked much of England. John Estaugh had not 
seen any of the Haddon family for several years; 
but he brought letters from them, which came by the 
same ship, and he had information to give of many 
whose names were familiar as household words. 

The next morning it was discovered thatsnow bad 
fallen during the night in heavy drifts, and the roads 
were impassable. Elizabeth, according to her usual 
custom, sent out men, oxen, and sledges, to open 
pathways for several poor families, and for house¬ 
holds whose inmates were visited by illness. In this 
duty, John Estaugh and his friend joined heartily, 
and none of the laborers worked harder than they. 
When he returned glowing from this exercise, she I 
could not but observe that the excellent youth had 
a goodly countenance. It was not physical beau¬ 
ty, for of that he had little; it whs that cheerful, 
eltild-like, out-beaming honesty of expression which 
we not unlrequentlv see in Germans, who, above all 
nations, look as if they carried a crystal heart with¬ 
in their manly bosoms. 

Two days after, when Elizabeth went to visit Iter 
patients, with a sled-load of medicines and provi¬ 
sions, John asked permission to accompany her. 
There, by the bedside of ihe aged and the suffering, 
she saw the clear sincerity of his countenance warm¬ 
ed up with rays of love, while he, spoke to them 
words of kindness and consolation ; and there she 
heard his pleasant voice modulate itself into deeper 
tenderness of expression when he took little children 
in his arms. 

The next First-day, which we call the Sabbath, 
the whole family, as usual, attended Newtown meet¬ 
ing ; and there John Estaugh was gifted with an out¬ 
pouring of the spirit in his ministry, which sunk 
deep into the hearts of those who listened ti ' 
Elizabeth found is so marvellously applicable 
trials and temptations of her own soul, that she 
almost deemed it was spoken on purpose for her. 
She said nothing of this, but she pondered upon ii 
deeply. Thus did a few days of united duties make 
them more thoroughly acquainted with each other 
than they could have been by years of fashionable! 
intercourse. 

The young preacher soon after bade farewell, to 
visit other meetings in Pennsylvania and New Jer¬ 
sey. Elizabeth saw him no more until the May fol¬ 
lowing, when he stopped at her house to lodge, with 
numerous other Friends, on their way to the Quar¬ 
terly Meeting at Salem. In the morning quite a ca¬ 
valcade started from her hospitable door, on horse¬ 
back; for wagons were then unknown in Jersey. 
John Estaugh, always kindly fn his impulses, busied 
himseif with helping a lame and very ugly old wo¬ 
man, and left his hostess to mount her horse as she 
could. Most young women would have felt slight¬ 
ed ; but in Elizabeth’s noble soul, the quiet deep 
tide of feeling rippled with an inward joy. “ He i 
always kindest to the poor and the neglected, 
thought she. “Verily he is a good youth.” She 
was leaning over the side of her horse, to adjust the 
buckle of the girth, when he came up on horseback 
and inquired if anything was out of order. Wiih 1 
a slight confusion, and a voice less calm than her 
usual utterance,.shereplied, “ Nothing, Friend John ; 

I was merely looking to see if Joseph had buckled 
the girth securely.” They trotted along leisurely 
behind the procession of guests, speaking of the soil 
and climate of this new country, and how wonder¬ 
fully the Lord had here provided a home for his cho¬ 
sen people. Presently the girth began to slip, and 
the saddle turned so much on one side, that Eli¬ 
zabeth was obliged to dismount. It took some 
lime to re-adjust it, and when they again started, the 
company were out of sight. There was brighter co-, 
lor than usual in the maiden’s cheeks and unwonted 
radiance in her mild deep eyes. After a short si¬ 
lence, she said, in a voice slightly tremulous, “ Friend 
John, I have a subject of great importance on my 
mind, and one which nearly interests thee. I am 
strongly impressed that the Lord has sent thee to 
me as a partner for life. I tell thee my impressions 
frankly, but not without calm and deep reflection; 
for matrimony is a holy relation, and should be en¬ 
tered into with all sobriety. If thou hast no light 
on the subject, wilt thou gather into the stillness, and 
reverently listen to thy own inward revealings? 
Thou art to leave this part of the country to-mor¬ 
row, and not knowing when I should see thee again. 

I felt moved to tell thee what lay upon my mind.” 

The young man was taken by surprise ; though 

accustomed to that suppression of emotion, which 
characterizes his religious sect, the color went and 
came rapidly in his face, for a moment; hut he soon 
became calmer, and replied, “ This thought is new 
to me, Elizabeth ; and I have no light thereon. Thy 
company has been right pleasant to me, and thy 
[countenance ever reminds me of William Penn’s ti¬ 
tle-page, ‘ Innocency with her open face.’ I have 
seen thy kindness to the poor, and the wise manage¬ 
ment of thy household. I have observed, too, that 
thy warm-heartedness t3 tempered by a most excel¬ 
lent discretion, and that thy speech is ever sincere. 
Assuredly, such is the maiden I would ask of the 
Lord, as a most precious gift; but I never thought 
of this in connection with thee. I cajne to this coun¬ 
try solely on si religious visit, and it might distract 
my mind to entertain this subject at present. When 

II have discharged the duties of my mission, we will 
speak further.” 

“ It is best so,” rejoined the maiden, “but there 
is one thing disturbs my conscience. Thou hast 
spoken of my true speech; and yet, Friend John, I 
have deceived thee, even now, while we conferred 
together on a subject so serious. I know not from 
what weakness the temptation came ; but I will not 
hide it from thee. I told thee I was looking to see 
if Joseph buckled the girth of my horse securely; 
but, in plain truth, I was loosening the girth, John, 
that the saddle might slip, and'give me an excuse to 
fall behind our friends; for I thought thou wouldst 
be kind enough to come and ask if I needed thy ser- 

This pure transparency of motive seemed less 
wonderful to John Estaugh than it would to a man 
more accustomed to worldly ways, or less familiar 
with the simplicity of primitive Quakers. Neverthe¬ 
less, the perfect guilelessness of the maiden endear¬ 
ed her to his honest heart, and he found it difficult 
to banish From his thoughts the important subject 
she had suggested. It was observable in this singu¬ 
lar courtship, that no mention, was made of worldly 
substance. John did not say, “ I am poor, and thou 
art rich ;” he did not even think of it. And it had 
entered Elizabeth’s mind only in the form of thank¬ 


fulness to God that she Was provided with a home| 
large enough for both. 

They spoke no further concerning their union ; but 
hen he returned to England, in July, he pressed! 
her hand affectionately, as he said, “ Farewell, Eli 
ibellt. If it be ihe’Lord’s will, I shall return t 
tee soon.” He lingered, and their hands trembled 
each other’s clasp; then drawing her gently 
ard him, he imprinted a kiss on her open, innocent ] 
forehead. She looked modestly into his clear honest 
eyes, and replied in the kindest tones, “ Farewell. 
Friend John, may the Lord Mess thee and guide 

In October, he returned to America, and they were 
on after married, at Newtown meeting, according 
the simple form of the Society of Friends. Nei- 
er of them made any change of dress for the occa- 
on, and there was no wedding feast. Without the 
aid of priest, or magistrate, they took each other by 
the hand, and in the presence of witnesses, calmly and 
solemnly promised to be kind and faithful to each 
other. Their mutual promises were recorded in the 
church boobs, and the wedded pair quietly returned 
to their happy home, with none tu intrude upon| 
those sacred hours of human life, when the heart 
most needs to be left alone with its own deep emo- 

They lived together nearly forty years in the great¬ 
est unity. During that period she three limes cross¬ 
ed the Atlantic, to visit her aged parents, and he oc¬ 
casionally left Iter fora season when called abroad tc 
preach. These temporary separations were fell as 
a cross, but the strong-hearted woman always cheer¬ 
fully gave him up to follow his own convictions of| 
duty. In 1742, he parted from her, 
gious visit to Tortola, in the West Indies. He died 
there, in ihesixty-se.venlh year of hi» age. She pub-j 
fished a religious tract of his, to which is prefixed a 
preface, entitled, “Elizabeth Estaugh’s testimony 
concerning her beloved husband, John Estaugh.” 
this preface, she says: “Since it pleased Di’ 
Providence so highly to favor me, with being the 
near companion of this dear worthy, I must give 
some small account of him. Few, if any, in a mar 
ried state, ever lived in sweeter harmony than w< 
did. He was a pattern of moderation in all things, 
not lifted up with any enjoyments, nor cast dowr 
at disappointments. A man endowed with many 
good gifts, which rendered him very agreeable 
friends, and much more to me, his wife, to t 
tis memory is most dear and precious.” 

The brick tomb in which he was buried at Torlo-| 
a, is still pointed out to. Quaker travellers; one of 
whom recently writes, “By a circuitous path, 
hrouglt a dense thicket, we came to the spot where 
Friends once had a meeting-house, and where are 
buried the remains of several of our valued minis¬ 
ters, who visited this island, about a century ago, 
from a sense of gospel love. Time has made his ra¬ 
vages upon these mansions of the dead. The acacia 
spreads thickly its thorny branches over them, and 
near them the century-blooming aloe is luxuriantly 
growing. 

Meeting of Haddonfield, in a published testimonial 
speaks of her thus: “ She was endowed with greai 
natural abilities, which, being sanctified by the spirit 
of Christ, were much improved ; whereby she be¬ 
came qualified to act in the affairs of the church, and 
was a serviceable member, having been clerk to the 
women’s meeting nearly fifty years, greatly to their 
satisfaction. She was a sincere sympathizer with 
the afflicted, of a benevolent disposit’ '' ” 

trihutiug to the poor, was desirous t< 
most profitable and durable to them, and if possible I 
not to let the right hand know what the left did.| 
Though in a slate of affluence as to this world’s 
wealth, she was an example of plainness and mode¬ 
ration. Her heart and house were open to her friends, 
whom to entertain seemed one of her greatest plea¬ 
sures. Prudently cheerful and well knowing the va¬ 
lue of friendship, she was careful not to wound it 
herself, nor to encourage others in whispering sup¬ 
posed failings or weaknesses. Her last illness 
brought great bodily pain, which she bore with much 
calmness of mind and sweetness of spirit. She de¬ 
parted this life as one falling asleep', full of dayr ■ 
like unto a shock of corn fully ripe.” 

The town of HadJonfield, New Jersey, took it 
name from her; and the tradition concerning her 
.courtship is often repeated by some patriarch among 
the Quakers. She laid out an extensive garden in 
rear of her house, which during her day was much 
celebrated for it herbs, vegetables, and fruits, libe¬ 
rally distributed all round the neighborhood. The 
house was burned down years ago; but some fine 
old yew trees, which she brought from England, are 
still pointed out on the site where the noble garden 
once flourished. Her medical skill is so well remem¬ 
bered, that the old nurses of New Jersey still recom¬ 
mend Elizabeth Estaugh’s salve as the “ sovereign- 
thing on earth.” 


Associated Agency. 

Central Office, 20 Wall Street, (basement,) New-York . 
r THF. attention of persons who are desirous of imprn- 
vine their condition in life, is respectfully invited to 
the following ereal bargains now offered in this office. 

864 acres of land with improvements, in Lyonsdale, 
Lewis Co. N. Y. 40 Wiles north of Utica, with half of 
the immense water-power of High Falls, on Black River 
a large and never-failing stream, with sixty feet fall, with 
a saw-mill in operation. The whole, or a part will be 
sold Price for the whole only $12,000. 

A farm of 750 acres of the best quality of land in Fre¬ 
derick Co. Virginia, 40 miles from Washington City, in a , 
high state of cultivation, with superior buildings, inclu¬ 
ding stock and farming utensils, for $25,000. 

3,000 acres of valuable land in Luzerne Co. Pennsyl¬ 
vania, with improvements, water-pow er, Ac. for $37,500. 

A large portion of ihe Town of Mount Carmel, Wa¬ 
bash Co. Illinois, with extensive tracts of land in the vi¬ 
cinity, including two villages, with Houses, Lots, Femes 
Coal-Banks, and an abundance of water-power. Wa¬ 
ter communication by way of the lakes to New-York, and 
by the Mississippi to New Orleans. 

A part of the town of Toolesborough, Louisa Co. Iowa, 
on the River Mississippi, with several thousand acres of 
land adjoining. 

8,660 acres offirsl-rate rolling land in Lincoln Co. Mis¬ 
souri, on the Mississippi, 1,600 acres Prarie, the balance 
timbered land. Price $5,000. 

20,000 acres of excellent farming land, very favorably 
situated in Hampshiie Co. Virginia, at $2 an ac 

40,000 acres of choice selected land in Michigan, a 
$1 an acre. 

2,500 acres of land in West Tennessee, Perry Cp. will 
be gold, a great bargain. 

60,000 acres, in Fpntriss Co. Tennessee, in th 
ing from 1,000 to 5,(100 acres each, of good farming ttL, 
with Iron, Coal, Saltpetre, Epsom Salts, Copperftft, ft® 
water-power. 

214,000 acres in Washington, Green, Cock, Sevier' 
and Blount counties,Tennessee, at 25 cents an acre. On 
these lands are Iron, Bituminous Coal, Fine Clay for 
Pottery, Feldspar, Quartz, Lime, Alum, and an inex¬ 
haustible supply of water-power. 

Several of the above tracts of land are peculiarly adapt¬ 
ed to the settlement of industrial Associations. 

Also, for sale in this office, a great variety of Farms, 
Mills, Houses, Town-Lots, &c. in the different Coun¬ 
ties of the Stales of New-\ork and New Jersey, and in 
all the Western States and Territories, at Ihe lowest 
rlret prices, and with warranted title. 

Having 26 Branch'offices in the West, 9 in New Ene- 
d, and 4 in Europe, our Associated Agency offers 
the greatest facilities to persons wishing to boy, sell, or 
Real Estate. AM such are invited to com¬ 
mand our services. 

A principal object of the Association is, to put in 
practical operation a plan, by which persons wishing to 
purchase Real Estate of any description, may, with the 
’uast possible delay, trouble, or expense, be informed 
here they can find property for sale, adapted to their 
circumstances and wants; and by which the seller and 
the buyer may be brought together, to make suehtrans- 
--lions as may be mutually beneficial. 

We have already a rich Register of property for sale, 
which we invite the attention of those who wish to 
purchase Real Estate of any description, or in any par 
of thp country. 

We also conduct an Agency for non-resident proprie- 
rs of Western Lands. 

Agency for procuring and for selling Patents in the 
United States and in Europe. 

Agency for receiving orders for Arnold’s Superior 
Scythe Sharpening Rifles, Price in New-York, $6 a groce. 

Agency for effecting insurance against fire in all parts 
of the Union. 

Agency for sale of the Recipe for the genuine Berlin 

n Bond and Mortgage. 
BUFFUM & Co. 

Basement Office, 20 Wall Street 
November 28, 1844:—tf. 

Graham House, New Arrangement, 

ft? OSWELL GOSS informs his friends and the public, 
that he has enlarged his Boarding Establishment, 
known as the 

GRAHAM HOUSE, 63 BARCLAY STREET, 
by adding to it the adjoining house, and is prepared to 
accommodate tiansient or permanent Boarders on the 
most favorable terms. AM friends of Temperance desir¬ 
ing a quiet home, and freedom from the fumes of Alcohol 
and Tobacco, are inv ted to patronize this house. The 
vegetable system will be strictly adhered to, but a table 
will be served for those who prefer a mixed diet. Crotoe. 
shower and warm baths free. 

October 17. ROSWELL GOSS. 


Prom the London Punch. 

A WORD IN THE EAR OF MR. POLK. 

llafken, Mr. Polk, President of the United States 
of America, to a friendly whisper of advice from 
Punch. You have been lately expressing an inten¬ 
tion of seizing on the Oregon territory; and in de¬ 
fiance of the British lion, appropriating the lion’s 
share. You have thereby caused the said lion to 
wag his tail and roar. Attend to that roar, Mr. 
Polk—mark that tail—be warned, and beware. Run 
not your head into the lion’s mouth. In other words, 
rlo not engage yourself in a contest with Great Bri- 

In the first place, you want money to buy powder 
and shot; you have no national uncle, nor anybody 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

(Sccontr Jshition.) 

TUST Published, and for sale at this office, a new work 
J on Capital Punishment. By Charles Spear. It con- 
a variety of thrilling and instructive anecdotes; 
also, all the capital offenses in every State in the Union ; 
and a speech from O’Connell on the subject. Also, se¬ 
veral instances of the execution of the innocent. Facts 
are drawn from history and observation, and the entile 
scripture ground has been examined. The work is em¬ 
bellished with a fine engravjng. Price, 62 1-2 cents. 


lend you sixpence, for those who lend si 
pences expect to see them again. 

Secondly, Mr. Polk, there is a circumstance i... 
which it behoves you well to ponder. Amongyour! 
glorious institutions, that of Slavery is very conspicu¬ 
ous. You have a large negro population. That’sa 
(act, Sir, as your contrymen say; a great fact. You 
will hardly venture to arm your negroes. You dare 
not trust your slaves with arms. It would not be 
against the friends of freedom that they would direct 
those weapons. Would you expect them to fight for 
he chains and drivers, and to defend the law ol 
Lynch? Do you calculate they would rally round 
the whipping-posts, and be faithful to their collars— 
the stripes ? 

On the contrary, does it not occur to you that Eng-1 
land might present them with their freedom in car- 
loueh-boxes? We should need to send few men to 
Kentucky, if we sent plenty of muskets. Liberty, 
remember, is inscribed on the British flag; it would 
be awkward for you were we to hoist that flag in 
America. 

You are yourself a slave owner, Mr. Polk. What 
would be the effect of a proclamation of the O’Con- 
ttell species, addressed to your ‘(hereditary nig¬ 
gers?” Think of that. Master Polk. No, Sir; va¬ 
por, hector, bully, bluster, swagger, as much as you 
please. Shake your fist, cock your chin, make faces, 
take sights across the Atlantic at. the “ Britishers,” 
and welcome. You will only divert us—ourselves 
especially—by affording us subjects for jokes and 
caricatures. In a word, talk as long and as big as 
you like about going to war; but don’t do ir. I( 
you do, depend upon it, as Richard the Third says, 
“a black day will be for somebody ;” and who that 
somebody will be, you may pretty particularly 
siderably well guess. 

Sacrifice of Life in the War of La Vendee.— ] 
Every one knows something of this terrible war. It 
continued less than eight months; hut, though the 
whole territory contained a few years since only 
800,000 inhabitants, even a French Republican wri¬ 
ter makes the sum total of its victims no less than 
952,000, besides all that perished on the side of the] 
Republicans. The statement, even from such 
source, seems incredible ; but there is no end to il 
havoc of war. Considerably more than a million of| 
lives must have been sacrificed in the war of La 
Vendee. 


Education and Industry ! 

THE Northampton Association of Education and In¬ 
dustry have appropriated a suitable tenement for the 
accommodation of 15 or 20 boarding pupils. The’ 1 
will be members of a family, under the cate of the Di¬ 
rector of Education, assisted by his wife, and other teach¬ 
ers, and will be subject to the same treatment and regu¬ 
lations as pupils who are members of the association. 
The name of the association indicates the idea of culture, 
towards the realization of which our efforts will be di¬ 
rected. Systematic, habitual industry isdeemed indispen¬ 
sable to education, which should aim at the harmonious 
development of the physical, intellectual, moral, and re- 
Uf us tendencies in active, practical life. 

e shall consider $J00 a year as an equivalent for 
action and board; from which a suitable deduction 
will be made when a pupil comes for several years. T he 
year will commence on the 1st of May, next, and will 
have no fixed and entire vacation. Pupils will be te- 
ceived for a year at any time. 

O, MACK, Director of Education. 
Broughton Meadows, ) 

Northampton, April 14, 1844. $ 


FREE CALICOES! 

JUST received, l ease fine Calicoes. Also, 2 cases floe 
shirting muslins; together with a large assortme n of 
other free dry goods, at reduced prices, wholesale and 
etail. CHARLES WISE, 

Northwest corner Arch and Fifth streets. 
Philadelphia, 8th, mo. 17th 1843. tf. 


Two gentlemen, at a public table, got into a vehe¬ 
ment dispute upon a subject of which it was quite 
evident both were profoundly ignorant. A big bull-] 
dog, which had been quietly sleeping on the hearth, 
•vas aroused by their violence, and began barking fu- 
onsly. An old gentleman, who had been quietly 
pping his wine while the disputants were talking, 
gave the dog a kirk, and exclaimed, “ Hold vour 
tongue, you brute. You know no more about it than 
they do.” The laugh of the whole table was turned 
immediately upon the noisy brawlers. 


Interesting Experiment. —The most beautiful ar¬ 
ray of flowers may be produced by taking on elder| 
talk, punching-out the pith, placing within the stall 
i variety of seeds, whose flowers blossom about thi 
tame time, and burying the stalk, and when blos¬ 
soming, it has various kinds of flowers, according to 
the seed planted in the stalk. This is a beautiful 
discovery, and well worth the experiment. 


PHILADELPHIA ANTI-SLAVERY OFFICE. 

No. 31, North Fifth street. 

The National Anti-Slavery Standard, will be issued 
regularly from this office, on Thursday of every week. 

Terms— thesameas in New-York; i. e. $2,00 a year 
if paid in advance; $2,50 if not paid within six months. 

$10,00, in advance, will pay for six copies for one 
year, sent to one address; and $30,00 will pay for twen¬ 
ty copies. 

A full assortment of anti-slavery publications is kept 

constantly on hand. Also, a handsome variety of mis¬ 
cellaneous books, and useful and fancy stationery. 

All letters relating to the business of the office should 
be directed to J.MillerMcKim, No. 31 North Fifth <4. 


LOCAL AGENTS FOR THE STANDARD. 

Cyrus M. Burleigh, Plainfield; Ct. 

Charles Atkinson, Marion, Grant co. Ia. 

Edward M. Davis, Philadelphia, Penn. 

J. Miller M’Knvr, “ “ 

Amarancy Paine, Providence, R. t. 

Lorrin Whiting, New Marlborough, Mass. 

W, C. Bloss, Rochester, N. Y. 

James Cooper, Williamson, Wayne Co. N. Y. 
Pliny Sexton, Palmyra, l« “ 

J. C. Hathaway, Farmington, OntarioCo. N. Y. 
Wm. T. Crittenden, Rushville, « “ 

Thomas McClintock, Waterloo, N. Y. 

Morris Earle, Penn Yan, Yates Co. N. Y. 

R. D. H. Yeekley, Rushville, N. Y. 

Robert H. Folger, Massillon, Ohio. 

Seth Whitmore, Dixon’s Ferry, Lee Co. li . 
Slocomb Howland, Sherwood Corners,Cayuga co. N 
Thos. Hutchinson, King’s Ferry, Cayuga Co. N. Y. 
Caleb B. Rogers, Norwich, Conn. 

H. W. Williams, 25 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

J. C. Merritt, Belhpage, L. I. 

Jesse Holmes, New Lisbon, Columbiana Co. Ohio. 
Joseph A. Dugdale, Cortesville, Clark co. O. 

K. G. Thomas, Marlboro’, Stark co. O. 

Willard Russell, Nashville, N. H. 

Isaac Lewis, Short Creek, Harrison co. O. 

William Craft, St. Clairsville, Ohio. 

Capt. Alexander H. Robinson, Nantucket, Mass 
E. R. Gillet, Oberlin, Lorain Co . Ohis. 

David Wood, Gilead,Mt. Marion county, Ohio. 
Edwin Doolittle, Exeter, N. H. 

1 Gilbert Hillis, Lancaster, Pa. 

James A. Burr, Ludlowville, N. Y. 





